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The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Co- 
lonial Secretary for Great Britain. 
A SYMPOSIUM ON HIS CHARACTER. 
No. I. 


In a description of the Right Hon- 
orable gentleman, given by the late 
Mr. L. N. Fowler, in the Phrenological 
Magazine for January, 1882, we come 
across this sentence: “His gun is al- 
ways loaded and ready for game: he is 
one among thousands for the avail- 
ability of his power.” And again: 
“He discerns the signs of the times, 
and is alive to the passing hour, and 
knows how to act as the occasion re- 
quires.” ‘Twenty years have passed 
since these prophetic words were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Fowler, and history 
confirms their accuracy in every par- 
ticular. Mr. Chamberlain has, to a 
very large extent, achieved the desires 
of his ambitious spirit. He is the best 
known man in the British Empire, and 
has attracted wide attention to him- 
self and his work by his assiduous in- 
dustry and strong personality. To 
speak of him as an able man is almost 
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strong natural characteristics. Many 
changes have taken place in the polit- 
ical career of this statesman during 
the past twenty years, and we observe 
a distinct change in his temperament. 
The photos of earlier manhood showed 
a more pronounced mental-motive 
temperament, with a corresponding 
impulsiveness and desire for daring in- 
tellectual exploits. His later photo- 
graphs show the vital temperament 
more in evidence, and there is not the 
hastiness and impetuosity that char- 
acterized his early career. Yet, he is 
still capable of manifesting the same 
zeal and fiery denunciation in attack- 
ing his opponents that has always 
characterized him. His mind still re- 
tains its vehement power in using the 
choicest epithets in pulverizing those 
who have the courage to criticise his 
views upon the burning questions of 
the hour. Mr. Chamberlain certainly 
possesses a unique character, a very 
strong individuality, a versatile mind, 
and a commanding personality. His 
resourcefulness is as great as his ver- 
satility; few men can show better 
form, or more ability in getting out of 
a difficulty, in evading direct charges 
of inconsistency of thought or action. 
In political or argumentative warfare 
he is in his element; there is nothing 
of the lethargic in his nature. He has 
a highly strung nervous system, which 
makes him remarkably alert to his sur- 
roundings, quick in thought, redundant 
in ideas, smart at repartee, and able in 
debate. The combative element is 
strong in his character; this works in 
co-operation with his large intellect 
and the faculty of language, enabling 
him to wield adjectives in a masterly 
style and show more than ordinary 
argumentative ability. It is only just 
to him to say, these strong character- 
istics are tinctured and colored by a 
strong vein of sympathy and sense of 
justice. To an adversary in points of 
argument he can be most trenchant 
and severe, toward a friend and sym- 
pathizer he will be most genial and 
affable. The political standing of 
public men is very apt to create prej- 


udice in the mind of those who speak 
of their character and abilities; fortu- 
nately, public men are generally broad- 
minded and most sociable and friendly 
among themselves; it is only upon the 
broader issues of life that they dis- 
agree. Mr. Chamberlain is never 
narrow-minded, his views of life and 
the potentialities of man are wide and 
expansive, he is broad in his sym- 
pathies and manifests a lively interest 
in what affects the good of humanity. 
His character is an unselfish one. No 
man can charge him with personal 
avariciousness, and his Phrenology 
does not indicate a selfish nature. He 
possesses in a high degree a self- 
reliant, persistent, forceful character. 
He has always been too strong and 
rapable to be elbowed on one side; his 
self-esteem has been a strong factor in 
his character and has given distinction 
to his bearing. His aim in life has 
been a high one. Confidence in his 
own powers, and an assertive spirit has 
made him a force to be reckoned with. 
Yet his self-assurance would be well 
directed by his judgment and intellect 
on account of the predominance and 
activity of the intellectual faculties, 
hence, what may be considered 
egotism by some, has been simply per- 
sistency and perseverance in carrying 
out his ideals. There are no indica- 
tions of fear or timidity in the char- 
acter; his quick, alert mind is more apt 
to be outspoken and to arrive at con- 
clusions hastily. There is not the 
quiet, tactful, calculating mind that 
characterized Lord Salisbury when in 
public life. Mr. Chamberlain arrives 
at conclusions quickly and decides up- 
on the spur of the moment without 
giving full consideration to the effects 
of a hasty decision. Although the 
character is a weighty one it does not 
equal in splendor of power and 
ability Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Glad- 
stone or Lord Salisbury; the character 
is pushful, aggressive, ambitious and 
commanding, with oratorical ability of 
no mean order, hence he is a type of 
politician that meets with popularity 
and criticism, for he is vehement and 
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convincing in his style whether un- 
folding popular or unpopular subjects; 
he is always master of his theme, has 
great faith in himself, and is not easily 
frustrated in his purposes. His mind 
is very receptive, and it holds fast im- 
portant facts or incidents that may 
some day serve useful purposes. His 
active perceptive faculties and large 
Comparison give him his keen analyti- 


will be more easy for him to be cyni- 
sally sarcastic than humorous. Mr. 
Chamberlain has recently returned 
from an important mission to South 
Africa and has won golden opinions 
for the way in which he has endeav- 
ored to heal the breaches among all 
classes of the colony. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is comparatively a young man as 
statesmen go. In the years to come 
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THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPIL CIIAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


(1) Mr. Chamberlain in 1871. 
(2) Mr. Chamberlain and his son Austen, 


cal powers and critical disposition. He 
is an earnest worker and thorough in 
attending to details. His brain 
readily absorbs knowledge and he will 
show his mental power and make ex- 
cellent use of all his facts. The 
gaieties of the world have not much 
attraction for the Right Honorable 
gentleman. He is a type of man who 
will take his pleasures seriously, and it 


(3) The earhest known portrait of Mr. Chamberlain. 
(4) Mr. Chamberlain 1598, 


there is no doubt he will occupy a still 
higher position in his party. His en- 
thusiasm and active energy for polit- 
ical warfare are as keen as ever. 


No. II. 


A great deal has been written about 
the career of one of the most talked 
about men in English politics, and had 
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he not possessed from the very outset 
of his career exceptional capabilities, 
he would never have become the 
strong and self-reliant man that he is 
to-day. He has been perhaps more 
severely criticised than any other 
member of Parliament, but he has 
stood resolute through many changes 
of administration, and to-day has won 
for himself a unique position in the 
British Parliament. 

Joseph Chamberlain was born in 
Camberwell, London, in 1836, and had 
a practical education, not an aristo- 
cratic, classical, or athletic one, but, 
fortunately for the country he repre- 
sents, he was descended from sev- 
eral generations of honest trades- 
men. His education was obtained in 
Camberwell, London, in local schools 
and the University College School, 
and at sixteen years of age he went 
to work in his father’s leather busi- 
ness, just at an age when a large num- 
ber of young men are entering college. 
Two years after this he went from 
London to Birmingham with a cousin 
to take charge of a small wood-screw 
factory in which their relations had 
invested money. He continued to live 
for a few quiet years carrying on this 
business, and on Sundays taught in 
the Unitarian Sunday School, and in 
the night school of the same church, 
thus keeping up or increasing his own 
personal studies. So assiduous was he 
at his business that he combined and 
consolidated it into one of the most 
valuable properties in the Kingdom. 
By this time he had become interested 
in the Local Liberal Clubs, and was 
appointed a leader, as well as a City 
Councillor, and in 1873 was elected 
Mayor. He was at that time (as well 
as at the present day) known for his 
outspokenness and frankness of utter- 
ance. Although a strong Radical at 
the time, yet he surprised many of his 
personal and political friends by his 
gentlemanly bearing, courteous hom- 
age, and exemplary conduct during the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Birmingham. 

During his three terms of office as 


Mayor of Birmingham, he changed the 
town into a magnificent city. He in- 
creased the sanitary conditions of the 
place, widened the streets, and des- 
troyed many undesirable slums and 
commenced the erection of large and 
suitable buildings. 

It was in 1876 that his influence be- 
gan to widen outside of the city of his 
adoption, for it was then that he was 
elected member of Parliament. 

He was deeply interested in free 
compulsory national education, the 
disestablishment of the Church, the 
municipal control of the liquor traffic, 
the extension of the franchise to all 
classes, and the equalization of election 
districts throughout the United King- 
dom. 

It will be remembered that John 
Bright was a very active member of the 
House of Commons for Rochdale about 
this time, and it was he who intro- 
duced Mr. Chamberlain to the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. It 
was in 1888 he first entered the Cabi- 
net as President of the Board of 
Trade. It is not necessary here to re- 
peat the interesting but long histori- 
cal events that have marked the 
change in his political opinions from 
that period to 1900, or of how he op- 
posed Lord Salisbury on many impor- 
tant issues, and differed from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill; but there 
is something very touching in the fact 
that shortly before Mr. Gladstone’s 
death, Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone and asked if he could come 
and see him. This favor was granted, 
and the two political chieftains had a 
long and quiet interview, when all per- 
sonal differences were put one side. 

From the time of the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill the Liberal 
Unionists rapidly passed into the 
Tory camp, and during the past six- 
teen years the growth of the Tory De- 
mocracy has been one of the most im- 
portant features of English politics. 
The Tory party has been remodeled. 
Its principles and traditions have been 
liberalized by the fusion of the Radical 
element transfused into it. At the 
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time when he accepted the portfolio of 
the Colonial Secretaryship it was 
stated that he might have had any of 
several portfolios. It was here that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s foresight was most 
marked. He knew what he wanted 
and he obtained his aim. His views 
with regard to the subject of Imperial 
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series of acts of the Colonial Secretary 
before the great Council of Colonial 
Premiers, (which he _ originated), 
through the war for the support of the 
Colony in South Africa, and through 
the consummation of Australian Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Chamberlain has lived to see 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, ESQ., M. P. 


Unity were changing, and it is said 
that at the time he entered the 
Colonial office few perosns fore- 
saw what he did with regard to a 
united Empire. Even Lord Salisbury 
did not forecast as much as did his col- 
league. The growth of this develop- 
ment has since been traced to a long 


many of his most cherished and most 
abused doctrines become mere matters 
of daily commonplace. The last en- 
largement of the Franchise, Free Na- 
tional Education, and Workmen’s 
Compensation Law bear marks of his 
work. He is still fighting for old age 
pensions and partial protection of 
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English trade. Although he is not a 
man conspicuous as a diplomat, or one 
ready to conciliate, yet he has always 
maintained a good feeling toward the 
United States; in fact, Mr. Chamber- 
lain says: “It is now one of the most 
satisfactory results of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy that these two great nations un- 
derstand each other better than they 
have ever done since more than a cen- 
tury ago.” 

Mr. Chamberlain in appearance 
presents a very unique personality. 
He is tail, slim, and active. He walks 
with an attitude that shows he has 
something to do, but never lounges 
about as though he had nothing on his 
mind. Available power finds the 
quickest sale in the market, and in this 
fast age, quick sight and a prompt 
mind are very necessary, for the slow 
are left behind and are of use only as 
balance of power, but not for active 
work. Many men have great gifts, but 
they are not available on the spur of 
the moment. Experience teaches busi- 
ness men that a nimble quarter is 
worth as much in business as a slow 
dollar. This applies to a mind that is 
sagacious, available, and sincere. Mr. 
Chamberlain has all of these qualities. 
He is alive to the interests of the age, 
and his mind is so versatile that he is 
able to adapt himself to circumstances 
with remarkable ability. His tem- 
peramental activity is largely Mental 
and Motive, with enough of the Vital 
to give him vitality, health, and ar- 
terial stimulation. He has a constitu- 
tion that means prompt action and 
work, and is always ready with a re- 
sponse when he has given considera- 
tion to any question. He is seldom, if 
ever, confused and can always make 
himself clearly understood. This 
comes about through natural gifts and 
political training. 

His perceptive faculties make him 
alive to what is going on around him; 
he is not so theoretical as to become 
lost in reverie, but should be known 
more for bis quickness to sense the 
value of things, size them up, and look 
ahead, than many of his colleagues. 


He should be able to gather facts from 
the outside world, and be a good judge 
of men and things. 

The height of his head indicates 
that he has a strong ambition, conse- 
quently is anxious to succeed in what- 
ever he undertakes to do. He is firm, 
positive, persevering, and prompt in 
his work. It does not take him long to 
make up his mind, but he likes to look 
on all sides of a question and come to 
his own decisions afterward. He does 
not care so much to take the report of 
another as to gather material himself, 
and this must ever have been his 
method of doing his work when trans- 
acting business. 

His height of head also indicates 
elevation of mind and a desire to se- 
cure entertainment from those things 
that are superior to an animal exis- 
tence. The sources of his enjoyment, 
therefore, run in an intellectual rather 
than a physical direction. He be- 
lieves in sport for sport’s sake, but 
uses his Perceptive, observing and 
scientific faculties to obtain informa- 
tion, to draw inferences, and make 
close comparisons. His Order and Cal- 
culation enable him to get through his 
work on a strict, methodical basis. He 
leaves no room for theorizing about 
his work when his mind is once made 
up. He has a good command of 
language and is able to use it in a 
practical, expressive way. He is not 
loquacious nor given to using un- 
necessary language, but speaks to the 
point. 

His side head has developed consid- 
erably since 1880, and those who have 
watched his career must have seen 
that his change of opinions harmonizes 
with his growth of certain constitu- 
tional elements in his brain. Few po- 
litical men are better examples of the 
doctrines of Phrenology, and few have 
shown so great a change in some ways 
in their political trend of thought. 

He has intuitive powers of mind, 
but he is not a man to cater to public 
opinion or to the compliments of 
friends. His mind comes to a focus at 
once, and he knows how to act on the 
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spur of the moment. He has an avail- 
able organization for prompt action, 
directness of opinion, independence of 
mind, and clearness or grasp of intel- 
lect; for his distinct personal ambition 
and elevated tone of mind; for his 
strong social, domestic, sympathetic 
nature; for tenacity of will, prompt- 
ness of action, and versatility of mind; 
and for his superior business capacity, 


(1) THB HALL at * HIGHBURY,’ 


(2) THE EXTERIOR OF ‘‘ HIGHBURY.” 


which makes him look at things from 
a utilitarian standpoint. He has 
scientific abilities that could have en- 
abled him to take up a branch of 
scientific inquiry, and he possesses 
further talents as an orator. 

His private life is not perhaps one 
that is much talked about or under- 
stood, for he prefers to be known prin- 
cipally as a political man, and is satis- 
fied with the publicity that this career 
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He has, however, a very 
distinctly developed social nature, and 
by those who are permitted to ap- 
proach his private life he is known as 


gives him. 


an excellent husband, father, and 
friendly man. He does not fail, when 
accompanied by his wife, to give her 
full credit for all that she has been to 
him, and that is no small point in his 
career. 





MOOR GREEN, BIRMINGHAM, 
(3) THE ORCHID HOUSE, ** HIGHBURY.” 


It was in 1887 that he married Miss 
Endicott, an American lady, and 
daughter of W. C. Endicott, of Massa- 
chusetts, first Secretary of War under 
President Cleveland. It will be re- 
membered, with pleasure, that the 
Colonial Secretary mentioned the in- 
terest that Mrs. Chamberlain had al- 
ways shown in his work, and admitted 
that he had learned to rely upon his 
wife’s judgment on many important 
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occasions. In a recent speech on his 
return from South Africa he said: 
“So far as the nation is concerned, she 
is entitled to some share of its grati- 
tude in the work of reconciliation in 
South Africa. Her kindness, sym- 
pathy, and interest made friends 
where I might well have failed.” 

A rumor went the round of the 
papers in March last to the effect that 
although Joseph Chamberlain would 
not accept a title for himself, the 
King was willing to confer upon Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain the distinction of 





MRS. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, FORMERLY 
MISS MARY ENDICOTT OF BOSTON. 


Viscountess of Highbury. This prec- 
edent was established in the case of 
Disraeli, for in 1868 Disraeli declined 
a peerage for himself, but accepted 
one for his wife. 

Of the private tastes that Chamber- 
lain has shown, none are more con- 
spicuous than those for flowers, and 
his great hobby is for orchids, of which 
he has an abundance in his country 
seat near Birmingham, England. 

Another of his tastes is for children, 
which he has displayed on several in- 
teresting occasions. He is a capable 
master of the French language, and 
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has proved himself an adept in its 
literature. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s recent visit to 
South Africa is a fine example of his 
spirit to take the bull by the horns and 
visit the Boers with the object to con- 
ciliate them. He felt that they needed 
more than ordinary promises to estab- 
lish their peace of mind. No other 
Colonial Secretary has ever done such 
a thing, but the tact and far-sighted- 
ness of Mr. Chamberlain saw that his 
was a case where direct dealing with 
the people themselves by a Member of 
the British Government might have 
the most desirable and happy effect on 
the discordant populations of the 
Transvaal and the conflicting interests 
which must be welded into a workable 
whole. 


HIGHBURY. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain is about two miles from Bir- 
mingham, and is a large modern man- 
sion called “Highbury.” It is a 
charming residence or retreat for a 
busy public man. The great hall can 
be used as a sitting-room or ball-room, 
and compares favorably with some of 
the state apartments of the historic 
country houses. From the drawing- 
room one passes out into a long series 
of hot-houses—thirty or more—where- 
in are grown his exquisite orchids and 
Toses. 

We should not forget to mention 
here that Mrs. Chamberlain was a 
great favorite with the late Queen 
Victoria, and soon after her marriage 
mastered all the intricacies of British 
political life. His son, Austen, now 
Lord Londonderry’s successor in the 
postoffice, and a member of the British 
Cabinet, resembles his father in a re- 
markable way. 

By D. T. Elliott and 
J. A. Fowler. 
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Life-like Casts in the Museum of the American 


Institute of 


Having obtained some _ excellent 
portraits of many of the most cele- 
brated casts that are in the Museum 
of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, it is our desire to present the 
same to the readers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Our first portrait is of the model 
taken from one of the Gorillas brought 
to America by Du Chaillu. 


Phrenology. 


six feet high and 
inches under the 
about three hun- 


The animal was 
measured fifty-one 
arms and weighed 
dred pounds. 

The negro who shot the animal, dis- 
abling his power to walk, ventured too 
near to the enraged animal, who sat 


upon his haunches, groaning with 
pain. The negro, not remembering 


that the gorilla’s arm was nearly twice 





LIFE-LIKE CAST OF THE FINEST STUFFED GORILLA IN 


AMERICA. 


Photo specially taken for the American Institute of Phrenology by L. T. Williams, 
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as long as that of man, came within 
the reach of the powerful animal that 
struck a sweeping blow upon him. The 
blow swept the man’s abdominal walls 
with such immense strength that he 
disemboweled him, and the negro 
consequently died before the gorilla. 
The latter was stuffed and placed on 
exhibition. The great fingers were 
found to be nearly an inch and a half 
thick, and were as hard as sticks, the 
nails also being very hard and strong. 

The Perceptive faculties of the go- 
rilla are strongly accentuated in this 
animal, and show what immense ob- 
serving power he possessed. The fore- 
head is a retreating one, and shows a 
lack of philosophic reasoning instinct. 
He had not the gift to reason upon 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, nor had 
he the mind to take an interest in Kant 
or Hegel as a man has who possesses 
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large Causality. He knew an object 
when he saw it the second time, and 
all his philosophy reduced itself to 
practical experiences. His moral 
brain was noticeably lacking, while the 
basilar region, above and around the 
ears, was exceedingly active. The 
skull slopes forward and backward, 
while the strength of the animal’s 
brain lies in the basilar region and in 
the quality of Firmness. This gives 
great tenacity to his disposition and 
will power in carrying into effect what 
he desires to accomplish. The muscles 
of the neck correspond with those of 
the rest of the body, and are large and 
powerful, greatly exceeding those of 
man, and give enormous strength. 

Of its kind this is one of the finest 
specimens that can be found any- 
where, and on this account it makes 
a very interesting study. 


J. A. Fowler. 


a 


The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. Smiru. 
ATTENTION AND OBSERVATION. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
shepherd ? 
Cortx. No more than I know the property 
of rain is to wet, and fire to burn; that good 
pasture makes fat sheep, and that a great cause 
of the night is the lack of the sun. 
TOUCHSTONE. Such a one is 
philosopher. 
—As You Like It., Act IIl., Scene ii. 


Hast any philosophy in thee, 


a natural 


The cultivation of the faculties of 
attention and observation is really 
the fundamental point that has to be 
attended to in the strengthening of 
the memory; because the inaccuracy 
of our ideas generally arises from 
loose or partial observation, as well as 


from lack of attention, and from 

these two causes a man may lose 

half of his intellectual power. 
Experiment and observation are 


the only two sources of experience, 
and there is no other passport to 
progress in the natural sciences, in 
fact, they are the very foundations of 


a philosophical education. Failure to 
appreciate these sciences generally 
arises from defect in the perceptive 
powers and weakness of memory for 
sensory impressions, both induced 
simply by want of attention to neces- 
sary details; for it is an axiom that 
“inattentive people have always bad 
memories.” As to the value of these 
two qualities Professor Jevons well 
says, “One accidental observation well 
used may lead us to make thousands 
of observations in an intentional and 
organized manner and thus a science 
may be gradually worked out from the 
smallest opening.” 

The pursuit of certain employments 
has the effect of ultimately bringing 
on physical malformations, and the 
same kind of mental results are in 
many cases brought about by partial 
methods of observation and associa- 
tion, which are greatly induced and in- 
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fluenced by calling, and, therefore, in The “Interrogator,” given on page 





the majority of cases people come to 


have strong memories in the direction 
in which their interests lie, while out- 
side of that their minds are almost an 
intellectual desert. In almost every 
case there is a selective process, which 
only takes note of those things that 
have a direct bearing upon the in- 
dividual view of a subject. In this 
way scholars, poets, scientists, and 
commercial men have each their poinis 
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eleven is a practical example of a 
method whereby the qualities and 
properties of all things material may 
be exhaustively and systematically ex- 
amined and criticised. It is ac- 
companied by simple exercises suitable 
for a thorough training in accurate 
observation and description; but there 
is no limitation to which this principle 
may be carried if the student should 
care to carry out and extend the 
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upon which they focus attention, and 
regarding which they would be able to 
undergo any amount of examination 
and interrogation; but from whatever 
standpoint this subject is looked at the 
deduction must be that an orderly 
habit of observation will enable proper 
classification to be made of all the 
information gathered, and this will 
confer the power to remember a great 
deal more than any hap-hazard 
methods can ever accomplish. 


U 


Y 


method to ideas. To begin with, it is 
advisable to memorize the headings as 
far as the word muscles. This is an 
easy matter, for every one is ac- 
quainted with the six senses. The 
headings simply supply the materials 
for asking questions, and underneath 
there is given a number of words 
suitable to the headings, enabling 
learners to give precise expression to 
their ideas on the various points. In 
addition to the exercises set it is pos- 
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sible for anyone to use the “Interro- 
gator” for special individual purposes. 


ASSOCIATION. 


“This habit of attention and associa- 
tion ought, therefore, to be carefully 
cultivated, as it must have a great in- 
fluence on our progress in knowledge, 
and likewise on the formation of 
intellectual character, provided the 
associations be made upon sound prin- 
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ciples, or according to the true and 
important relations of things.”—Dr. 
Abercrombie. 

“It is neither an inapt nor a 
strained comparison to call this power 
the law of gravitation of the intellec- 
tual world.”—Prof. Bain. Locke was 
the first to use the term “association 
of ideas,” and Lord Macaulay is the 
author of the phrase, “A chain of asso- 
ciations.” 

The principles of mental association 


in connection with the suggestion of 
ideas have been discussed by nearly all 
writers on Metaphysics from Aristotle 
down to the present time. At present 
the principles of association are not 
only discussed in philosophical works, 
but also in those on Physiology, seeing 
that the senses are the great avenues 
through which our knowledge of ex- 
ternals is acquired. The great law of 
association is that—Sensations and 
impressions that have been thought of 
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together are likely to come before the 
mind in the same order as formerly. 
There is no limit to its applications 
and no branch of knowledge or ex- 
perience but what will yield an un- 


‘stinted harvest of associations to 


minds endowed with any degree of dis- 
crimination.. The mind of Shake- 
speare is highly spoken of simply be- 
cause of his marvelous endowment of 
appreciating differences and detecting 
resemblances. Milton’s genius is 
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another exemplification of this i: 
another sphere, while the prose writ- 
ings of Burke teem with examples of 
a like inheritance. In his essay on 
“Warren Hastings,” Lord Macaulay 
illustrates the same faculty in bring- 
ing forth from the storehouse of his 
mind the myriad items that go to 
make up his glowing pictures of Indian 
life. ‘This is an endowment which has 
only to be thoughtfully considered, 
and its great usefulness will soon be- 
come apparent. Many affect to be- 
little the importance of a_ good 
memory; but there is no one who can 
deny that a powerful, discriminative, 
and at the same time _ reflective 
memory, would render its possessor an 
intellectual giant, and the advantage 
that is to be derived from being able 
to retain vivid impressions in the mind 
of what is really worth storing up, 
renders all efforts toward making it a 
properly intellectual, and at the same 
time easier task, highly commendable. 
In this connection Dugald Stewart 
says: “I can scarcely recollect one 
man of genius who had not more than 
an ordinary share of retentive power.” 
The fame of all men rests in this, that 
in the line of life which they followed 
they had the power of entering deeply 
into their subjects and detecting the 
agreements and differences, and these 
points they were able to show to others 
in the spoken word, by writing, or in 
the works which they executed. Those 
who are skeptical regarding this con- 
tention will get plenty of corroborat- 
ing instances in the works of Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer. 

Before entering into a detailed ex- 
position of the laws of association a 
few practical and simple examples of 
what is meant by the term will do more 
toward the enlightenment of the read- 
er than pages of mere definition. The 
word needle suggests to thé mind an 
idea, and having thought of what is 
meant by the word needle, the mind is 
likely to go further and connect with 
it another idea, namely, what is al- 
ways used with it, t.e.:—thread: so 
that there are now before the mind two 


things that are related to each other, 
viz.: needle and thread. In this there 
is a very simple association of ideas, 
illustrating how the mind habitually 
works. If the name of George 
Stephenson is mentioned in conversa- 
tion, all persons of any intelligence are 
conscious that “Inventor of the loco- 
motive” at once occurs to their minds. 
This is an example of association in 
which the name of the inventor sug- 
gests to the mind his invention. The 
name of Wellington is most likely to 
call up Waterloo; but to different 
minds it would suggest different ideas. 
The phonograph is sure to call up the 
name of the inventor, or else the won- 
derful human-like powers of the in- 
strument. In these four examples a 
single name has been presented to the 
mind, but the inherent tendency of 
the mind is to link ideas together, and 
in each of these cases the idea likely 
to be associated has been given. Each 
mind has its own peculiar endowment, 
or in other words, some minds are 
quick to perceive contrasts, while 
others at once detect the similarities. 
The exercises that follow will make 
each one clearly conscious of the di- 
rection in which his or her mind is 
strongest and thereby furnish the 
reader with another item of that most 
important of all knowledge, the knowl- 
edge of one’s self. Therefore, asso- 
ciation may be simply defined as one 
sensation, action, or idea suggesting 
another with which it stands either 
contrasted or related. As has already 
been said, the principle has no limit 
and the pupil is not simply to have 
definitions of what it is; but such a 
multitude of illustrations of it as will 
convince anyone of the truth of the 
statement just made. Until this idea 
has been clearly brought home to the 
reader, the many benefits to be derived 
from a series of lessons upon memory 
training cannot be thoroughly esti- 
mated. Words like ship, newspaper, 
house, and fire will each call up many 
associations when the pupil has had 
some practice in treating them. There 
is no purpose in this method of mak- 
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ing the reader conceive a series of ab- 
surd ideas; but every association or 
suggestion that is made is to be in ac- 
cordance with reason and fact. Here- 
tofore the absurdity of many of the 
ideas suggested in memory lessons has 
been such as to disgust the great ma- 
jority of educated people against 
systematic memory training; but 
throughout these lessons it will be 
found that the aim is to strenghten 
the memory, without making it a 
storehouse of absurd fancies, while the 
training will at the same time give a 
great deal of insight into the workings 
of the human mind and bring under 
review laws which have operated to 
some extent in the minds of every son 
of Adam. If the student goes through 
the pages, whereon are illustrated the 


associations of Contrast, Resemblance, 
Locality, and Cohesion in a delibera- 
tively analytical fashion there cannot 
fail to result therefrom a great mental 
illumination with regard to all that 
surrounds and is within himself. A 
little boy asked his brother where all 
the figures went to when they were 
rubbed off his slate; and the majority 
of people are as puzzled to know where 
the impressions which they were at so 
much pains to try and make on their 
memories have gone to; but as classi- 
fication enables all kinds of knowledge 
to be much easier acquired, so a state- 
ment of the laws which regulate the 
memory power, will not only be of 
great advantage in pursuing any 
study, but will also add greatly to the 
enjoyment of the student. 


o 


SELF-ESTEEM. 
PRIZE ESSAY No. I. 


sy A. S. 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Christ. 


Man—“born in the image of God!”— 
a little lower than the angels! Is it 
strange that he should have a command- 
ing faculty—one which would lead him 
to love self and liberty, and feel himself 
above any unworthy actions? 

Phrenology teaches the existence of a 
primary mental faculty called Self-Es- 
teem, which means self-respect or self- 
love or self-satisfaction, manliness, dig- 
nity, will-power, independence, love of 
liberty and leadership, and the desire to 
assume responsibilities, the aspiring, 
self-elevating instinct and ability to over- 
come temptation or say “no.” 

Tied to himself for all eternity, it is 
most necessary that he should love and 
be satisfied with self, or what would pre- 
vent him from quareling with fate for 
making him himself and not someone 
else? Self-love is therefore a most wise 
precaution; “no man ever yet hated his 
own flesh.” 

Brethren, “ye are bought with a price; 
be not ye servants of men.” It is not 
natural for man to submit to undue op- 
pressions of others; of course, some 
would “follow” the fashions, and find it 
necessary to buy this and that at the ex- 
pense of their real comfort or the com- 
fort of those dependent on them, because, 


Edwards. 


you know, “one might as well be out of 
the world as out of the fashion;” but 
they would not be “dictated”’to, oh, no. 
They would cry, no doubt, with Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” although originally used with a 
slightly different shade of meaning. 

No words, perhaps, stirred the Ameri- 
“an people more thoroughly to fight for 
their liberty than those quoted above. 
And Self-Esteem may be thanked for its 
share of the power given the command- 
ers and leaders of that great undertak- 
ing, in controlling the great masses of 
men, but in first controlling themselves. 
So in any enterprise there must be lead- 
ers; but before they can control others, 
they must control themselves. 

It would seem that this innate love of 
independence for ourselves would, with 
the right development of the moral or- 
gans, be an important factor in the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

Again, this subject of independence or 
self-rule brings to mind Asop’s miller, 
who, in trying to please everybody, 
pleased nobody, and succeeded in making 
excellent laughing-stock of himself. A 
little more Self-Esteem and less Appro- 
bativeness for his thousands of admirers 
—I mean those that act like him—would 
have been of benefit to him. 

But higher and better than any other 
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office of Self-Esteem is the aspiring and 
self-elevating instinct which it gives us. 

Oh! that man had more Self-Esteem 
(and love of his Maker)—sufficient to 
keep him from worshiping at the feet 
of Fashion and Vanity and Earthly Gain; 
sufficient to keep him from making a 
smokestack of himself, and to induce him 
to fling his strong drinks into the gutter 
—instead of dragging them in a little 
later by reeling in on his head—or 
straggling home to “love” his family 
about as well as he evidently loves him- 
self. Many shrink from the idea of hav- 
ing large Self-Esteem; but would you 
willingly be without self-control and the 
ability to feel yourself equal to the many 
duties that each and all must attend to? 
Or would you have your children too 
weak to say “no,” or having too little 
respect for themselves to avoid low, 
mean tricks unworthy of mankind? Or 
would you belittle the self-elevating in- 
stinct in man? Certainly not. Then cul- 
tivate Self-Esteem. But direct it rightly. 

There is undoubtedly some reason for 
this aversion of some people to large 
Self-Esteem; for while its right action is 
very harmonizing and unnoticeable, yet 
its excessive perverted action—this “I am 
better than you” feeling—is utterly con- 
temptible. However, Self-Esteem should 
not be condemned for its wrong action 
any more than Veneration for worship- 
ing idols, or Benevolence for lavishing 
with prodigality, or Conscientiousness 
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for obeying the letter but not the spirit 
of the law, etc. Condemn the wrong ac- 
tion, not the faculty. 

When we are in a way ‘to ascribe the 
glory of victory to ourselves instead of 
our Maker, let us stop before we make 
fools of ourselves, ‘“‘For who maketh thee 
to differ from another? And what hast 
thou that thou hast not received?” Is it 
not highly absurd to imagine that man 
would be given a faculty whose right ac- 
tion would lead him—the creature—to at- 
tribute to himself what belongs to his 
Creator? 

This organ seems to be generally de- 
ficient, but it may be developed, and es- 
pecially by Hope, and by remembering 
that “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 

Therefore, knowing that we must love 
self before we will be inclined to take 
eare of self, that we must either control 
self or be controlled by others, and be 
either above unworthy actions or sink to 
their level, let us take from Self-Esteem 
the following motto: 


Love seif to rise, 

Not others to despise; 

But, confident with help from 
Source, 

In thy ability to run aright thy course, 

To do thy duty—love thy God with all 
thy will, 

Thy neighbor as thyself, 
law fulfill. 


Higher 


and thus the 


TESTING PHRENOLOGY. 


By N. A. Clapp, F.A.1L.P. 


It was on a beautiful afternoon near 
the last of the month of October; the 
sun had been shining brightly, and there 
was already a golden tint on the west- 
ern sky, such only as is seen just pre- 
ceding the ushering in of Indian Sum- 
mer. The class in Phrenology had passed 
the study of the cosmography of the head, 
the various faculties, their combinations 
and meaning, and our ears were still 
ringing with the words infundibulum, 
corpus albicantia, pituitary body, resti- 
form process, and scores of other words 
and terms that we were trying to rivet 
firmly in our minds. Dr. Drayton had 
given us, in detail, the various contro- 
versies between the early phrenologists 
and the antagonists of the _ science, 
which, with the lectures of Drs. Bran- 
denburg, Janes, Gardener, I atterson, 
Bradford, and others, had been pretty 
thoroughly interlarded with the “The- 
ory and Practice of Phrenology,” given 


by Miss Jessie A. Fowler. When we were 
just at the point of closing up the work 
of the day, the class-room door opened 
and in came the Secretary, followed by 
a well-dressed young lady, of perhaps 
twenty-five years of age. She was a 
little above the medium in height, had 
square shoulders, a solid body, and a 
wealth of dark auburn hair. Her skin 
was apparently quite white, there was a 
ruddy flush on the cheek that seemed to 
deepen as she came before the class. 
She had a prominent, yet sharp, Roman 
nose, but her eyes were hidden behind 
a pair of gold-bowed spectacles. The 
Secretary announced, “A volunteer sub- 
ject for examination before the class.” 
The eyes of the whole class were fixed 
upon the young lady, each member seem- 
ingly scanning the subject thoroughly in 
his or her way, fixing the outlines of the 
form and features in mind, preparatory 
to acting promptly if they were called 
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upon to delineate the character of the 
individual, and explain, if necessary, the 
“whys” to the class, which would give a 
clear understanding of the case under 
consideration. 

Turning and facing the class, the 
young lady, whom we will call Miss S., 
delivered the following address: 

“IT am from Iowa originally,” giving a 
strong emphasis on the o. “I came here 
to this city as a matter of recreation; 
and, as a pastime, I teach in the public 
school. I have taught the sciences, in- 
cluding physiology and psychology, for 
several years, am perfectly familiar with 
all the best authors’ works on the suh- 
jects. To-day the teachers in our school 
were talking of some of the various 
humbugs that are palmed off on a cred- 
ulous public, and we mentioned Phren- 
ology as one that ought to be exploded.” 

“Exploited, perhaps, or explained,” 
suggested Miss Fowler. 

“No” (very emphatically). “I know 
what I am talking about. The vote was 
unanimous for me to come before the 
class and point out the weak features 
in your so-called science. I want to tell 
you that I know that you cannot tell 
whether a bump on your head was 
caused by nature or a stick of wood, 
after it is calloused.” 

“You are talking of ‘bumpology,’” re- 
plied Miss Fowler. “We study Phrenol- 
ogy, the science of mind, its capabilities 
and preinclinations, based on physical 
elements, showing its growth in conse- 
quence of being brought in contact with 
external objects. For instance, the eye 
takes the picture of what comes before 
it and the optic nerve transmits it to the 
brain for record. The auditory nerve is 
like a harp of a thousand strings that 
echoes and reverberates through the 
brain, leaving an impression on the in- 
ternal consciousness, and if a sound is 
heard like one heard before it is recog- 
nized. So it is with tasting, smelling, 
feeling, etc., by constant use our capa- 
bilities are increased through and by the 
use of our senses. The character of the 
individual is determined by the size and 
activity of the brain centers that come to 
us through our ancestors and are devel- 
oped and strengthened by use.” 

Miss S.: “Yes; but how are you going 
to tell how much money there is in a 
trunk when it is shut up and locked?” 

Miss F.: “That is not a fair compari- 
son; for, when you fill a trunk and shut 
it, that would be an infolding process. 
Nature’s processes are unfolding, that is, 


the growth and development are from 
the internal. Did you ever notice how a 
blade of grass or a spear of corn grows 
and develops by unfolding from the tiny 
sharp point that bursts the ground as 
it comes up and unfolds, growing from 
the center until it tassels or heads out?” 

Miss S.: “Well, I am not quite as green 
as grass yet, if you do compare me to it.” 

Miss F.: “I beg your pardon. I meant 
no disparagement, but was about to say 
that the brain develops and sets the pat- 
tern around which the cranium grows.” 

Miss S.: “I never heard that before; 
but if it does, you can’t tell my charac- 
ter by feeling of my head.” 

Miss F.: “Dr. A., as you are the oldest 
member of the class, and have not had 
many subjects yet, you may read this 
lady to the class, please.” 

Miss S.: “Doctor, did you say? I 
thought all doctors condemned Phren- 
ology.” 

Miss F.: “Verily, no. We have three 
M.D.’s in our class this year, and our 
faculty is largely made up of eminent 
medical men.” 

Miss S.: “Well, now, if that is not 
news to me! I never heard before that 
doctors approved the science.” 

Miss F.: “The man who discovered and 
established the science was the eminent 
Dr. Gall, of Germany. His associate, 
companion, and counsellor was_ Dr. 
Spurzheim, a Prussian, a very able ex- 
ponent as well as a great surgeon, who 
discovered the process of unfolding the 
brain by convolutions. Dr. A. Combe, of 
Scotland, Dr. Caldwell, of America, and 
also our own Drs. Brandenburg and 
Drayton are able exponents of the sci- 
ence.” 

Miss S.: “That is a revelation to me.” 

Dr. A., a tall, lithe man, perhaps 
forty years of age, who has keen per- 
ceptives, god reasoning faculties, large 
Comparison and Human Nature, and is 
well versed in Biology, in general, had 
come forward and was ready to pro- 
ceed. 

Dr. A.: “Please remove your hat and 
cloak, and kindly take off your spec- 
tacles.” 

Miss S.: “I'd like to know what my 
spectacles have to do with my cranium. 
Am I to be dissected?” 

Dr. A.: “I see; there is one blue eye 
and one brown eye.” 

Miss S.: “What has that to do with my 
head ?” 

Dr. A.: “It reveals some important 
facts in regard to your character.” 





(To be continued.) 
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Some Modern Causes of Disease. 


By Dr. E. 


We have called the attention of the 
readers of the JOURNAL in previous 
issues to some of the main causes of 
chronic disease. The microscope and 
modern chemistry are throwing much 
light upon the discoveries hitherto 
made. Among the earliest investiga- 
tors in this country in this direction 
was Dr. James Henry Salisbury, of 
New York. His investigations began 
over fifty years ago. He was at one 
time appointed lecturer on Chemistry 
in the New York State Normal School. 
He is a member of the American As- 
sociation for the advancement of 
science, as well as of the Albany In- 
stitute. 

Dr. found by long con- 
tinued study and research and by 
experiments made upon many of his 
patients, and hundreds of living ani- 
mals, that consumption, diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, gout, ovarian tumors, 
uterine fibroids, nearly all abnormal 
growths, many forms of paralysis, 
fatty tissues of the organs, and many 
cases of mental derangement, arise 
from fermentation and decay of foods 
eaten, and the absorption of poisonous 
products resulting from such fermen- 
tation and decay. 

He also demonstrated the fact that 
infectious and contagious diseases are 
produced by specific germs, each kind 
of germ always producing its special 
disease. The discoveries made by Dr. 
Salisbury were endorsed by Prof. E. 
Haller and Jean of Prussia, after dis- 
tinguished researches in the same 
field; also by Huxley and Tyndall, 
two of the foremost investigators of 
England, and at the present time a 


Salisbury 


P. MILLER. 


majority of intelligent physicians of 
all countries endorse this theory. Un- 
doubtedly every disease has a pecu- 
liar germ, and although they do not 
all look alike, yet they belong to the 
same family and have many char- 
acteristics In common. 

Dr. William T. Councilman, Profes- 
sor of Harvard College, has within the 
last month announced the discovery 
of the germ which produces smallpox. 
He claims that it represents the very 
lowest form of animal life. It occu- 
pies the dividing line between life and 
death. It propagates on putrefactive 
matter in the blood and tissues of its 
victims. 

Bouchard, an eminent French phy- 
sician, has furnished facts which 
show that ptomains developed in an 
inactive, dilated, or atonic stomach, 
are associated with chronic rheuma- 
tism, bronchitis, heart affection, al- 
buminuria or Bright’s disease, with 
pulmonary consumption, jaundice, 
and liver and skin diseases. He has 
also shown that there is an intimate 
relation existing between fermentive 
and putrefactive processes taking 
place in any part. of the alimentary 
canal, resulting in the production of 
ptomains and other toxins, which 
cause puerperal, typhoid, and other 
forms of fever. 

M. LeGendre has shown that dila- 
tation of the stomach may develop 
typhoid fever, tapeworm and other in- 
testinal parasites great and small. 

Viogoroux asserts that “the great 
number of functional nerve dis- 
orders which are included under the 
general term Neurasthenia are all of 
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gastric origin; that neurasthenics with- 
out exception are suffering from uric 
acid poisoning. Excess of uric acid in 
the tissues, according to Bouchard, is 
due to an abnormal slowing of the 
processes of oxygenation and disas- 
similation which results from a poi- 
soned condition of the blood arising 
from the absorption of the products 
of fermentation or putrefaction in the 
alimentary canal.” 

Dana asserts “that organic changes 
in the central nervous system are 
doubtless due to the absorption of 
poisonous substances produced by 
microbic processes in the alimentary 
canal.” These microbic processes re- 
sult from ptomains generated by fer- 
mentation and putrefaction. 

Dr. John H. Kellogg in a printed 
lecture presented to The Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association on the 
subject, “What is the matter with the 
American stomachs,” makes the fol- 
lowing comments on the opinions of 
these eminent experimentors: 

“Thus we see that special investiga- 
tors in the etiology of disease are from 
all quarters pointing toward the 
stomach as the starting point of the 
train of morbid processes which give 
rise in each particular case to a 
special group of morbid manifesta- 
tions. Unreasonable as this may at 
first seem, a glance at a few simply 
physiological facts may serve to dissi- 
pate the apparent absurdity. 

“The function of a tissue or organ 
depends upon its structure. The 
structure of every cell and fiber of the 
body depends upon the quality and 
quantity of the material absorbed 
from the alimentary canal. <A 
ficient supply of food weakens the 
structure and lessens the energy of 
every organ. An excess of food over- 
whelms the tissues with imperfectly 
oxydized and poisonous substances, 
whereby their structure is deterior- 
ated and their function perverted and 
retarded. Food containing poisonous 
substances produces upon the body 


general or specific toxic effects. The 


de- 


same results follow the development 
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of poisonous substances in the alimen- 
tary canal as from fermentation or 
putrefaction of food in the stomach 
and intestines. 

‘Pasteur, David, and others, have 
shown that the mouth, the stomach 
and the intestines, are continually in- 
habited by a vast number of microbes 
capable of generating various acids, 
poisons, ptomains and toxins, varying 
in their physical and physiological 
properties, and some of them capable 
of producing most powerfui poisonous 
effects. These poisons are generally 
produced in greater or less quantities ; 
but thanks to the poison-destroying 
powers of the liver and the elimina- 
tive function of the kidneys, the 
amount at any time circulating in the 
tissues of the healthy man is not suffi- 
cient to produce any more deleterious 
effects than that gradual deteriora- 
tion of the organism by which the tis- 
sue modifications, characteristic of old 
age, are brought about. When, how- 
ever, diseased conditions of the stom- 
ach or intestines exist, these poisons 
may be increased to an enormous de- 
gree; for example, Bouchard has 
shown that “if food is retained in the 
stomach more than five hours, the 
changes which take place are fermen- 
tative and putrefactive, rather than 
digestive. This explains the relation 
demonstrated by Bouchard and others 
between dilatation of the stomach and 
chronic rheumatism and the lowered 
vital resistance which prepares the 
way for tubercular disease of the 
lungs and other structures.” 

Dr. Kellogg adds: “A catarrhal 
condition of the stomach and intes- 
tines encourages general toxemia and 
the development of an infinite variety 
of pathological conditions, by furnish- 
ing, in the masses of mucus retained 
in patches upon the mucous surface, 
hiding places for microbes in which 
they are protected from the germi- 
cidal action of the digestive fluids.” 

A catarrhal condition of the stom- 
ach is a difficulty that is well known 
by physicians, but a dilated stomach 
is one with which the majority of 
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physicians are very little acquainted. 
A catarrhal condition is one of acute 
or chronic inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the organs in 
which it is located. A dilated stomach 
is one in which the muscular structure 
is stretched or expanded, usually 
caused by over-eating, or taking too 
much liquids into the stomach. One 
of the functions of a well stomach is 
called a “peristaltic action of the mus- 
cular coats” which are constantly ex- 
panding and contracting so as to mix 
every particle of the food with the 
gastric juice. In a dilated stomach 
this power is largely destroyed. It is 
like a rubber bag with the elasticity 
all taken out of it. 

The mucus masses referred to by 
Dr. Kellogg prevent, in a measure, 
the digestive juices of the stomach 
from coming in contact with the food, 
which after four or five hours results 
in fermentation of the food instead of 
digestion. The fermenting germs are 
usually furnished by yeast bread in 
which the germs have not been de- 
stroyed by the process of baking. 
These yeast germs propagate in a 
warm, sweet solution, such as is fur- 
nished by the starch and sugar that 
people eat. Yeast fermentation is of- 
ten followed by acetic fermentation, 
and acetic fermentation by putre- 
faction. By this means we get not 
only dead matter in the stomach, but 
intestines, and in the blood and tissues 
of the body. The natural digestive 
fluids of the stomach and intestines 
will, in healthy people, destroy disease 
germs of all kinds, if brought in direct 
contact with them. But in cases of 
catarrh and dilatation of the stomach, 
so much mucus is thrown off that the 
digestive juices are prevented from 
coming in contact with these germs. 
Hence fermentation and putrefaction 
take place in the stomachs and intes- 
tines of millions of people, as found 
by Bouchard, LeGendre, Viogoroux, 
and Dana. Dr. Kellogg says, “Chol- 
era germs, typhoid germs and other 
disease-producing microbes may be 
swallowed with impunity by a person 
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whose alimentary canal is intact. The 
gastric juice of a healthy stomach is 
capable of destroying every germ that 
lives. Bile serves the purpose of an 
antiseptic for the intestines, as the 
gastric juice does for the stomach.” 
For .the bile also is an excretion 
which tends to stimulate vigorous ac- 
tion in the intestines in order to en- 
able them to throw out the morbid 
and effete matter that accumulates in 
the lower part of the alimentary canal. 
If the liver becomes torpid and does 
not excrete the bile, constipation of 
the bowels is liable to occur, in which 
case these morbid and effete poison- 
ous matters are reabsorbed, and go to 
poison the blood and tissues and de- 
velop the various forms of disease 
hereinbefore enumerated. 

These are very important discover- 
ies, and in a subsequent article we 
shall point out more specifically the 
course to be pursued in order to re- 
lieve the human race from the disas- 
trous effects of fermentation and pu- 
trefaction in the alimentary canal. 


——_———-.———_— 


LEMON JUICE IN HOT WATER. 


Many people injure their digestion 
with too frequent coffee and tea drink- 
ing when the use of hot water would 
do equally well. But hot water is an 
insipid drink. Many people refuse to 
take it on this account. The addition 
of lemon juice will correct this. A 
clear soup, such as consomme, will 
also answer the purpose.—Medical 
Brief. 


Listerine is an antiseptic of world- 
wide fame. It controls fermentative 
and putrefactive changes; restores 
tone and vitality to bruised or morbid 
tissues. The swellings which follow 
blows can be made to go down in a 
few hours without any sign of dis- 
coloration or injury by keeping the 
hurt part saturated with Listerine. 
Swellings and discharges of mucous 
membranes are helped in the same 
way.— Medical Brief. 
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The Best Treatment for Rheumatism. 
PART IV. 
By Cartes H. SHeparp, M.D. 


If Rheumatic Fever is simply a 
crisis, a means of expelling morbid 
material from the system, tne most 
natural and scientific method of treat- 
ment suggests itself at once. It should 
be some plan which aids nature in her 
efforts to rid the system of this poison, 
through her usual functions, by means 
of the excretory organs, chiefly the 
bowels, the kidneys, and the skin. 
Furthermore, for the treatment of a 
constitutional disease, we must needs 
have a constitutional remedy, and this 
is furnished to us in the modern Turk- 
ish Bath. Nothing has proved so help- 
ful for such work as this Bath, which 
by supplying the requisite heat equal- 
izes the temperature, and turnishes 
the moisture which softens and stimu- 
lates the skin, thus assisting it to 
throw off abnormal products of tissue 
change. It also furnishes exercise to 
the body, which the inflammation and 
stiffness of the joints that characterize 
this disease make impossible, and with- 
out which the bowels and kidneys re- 
main inactive. In fact, the success of 
this treatment of Rheumatism has 
been phenomenal. 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Having devoted over forty years to 
the study of Preventive Medicine, and 
having been during that time in a 
Sanitarium, in daily contact with 
Rheumatism, our opportunities have 
been exceptional. Of ever three thou- 
sand cases of this disease under treat- 
ment, at least ninty-five per cent. have 
been entirely relieved, or greatly 
helped. Some who were treated over 
twenty years ago, have stated that they 
have not had a twinge of Rheumatism 
since. Under this treatment swollen 
joints have resumed their normal size, 
acute pains have been eradicated, and 
the patient restored to general good 


health. Men are to-day actively en- 
gaged in business who were brought 
to us by physicians, who recognized 
that ordinary medication had failed to 
reach the case. The records of every 
physician using this remedy will bear 
out the statement that no rheumatic 
can submit to the process without de- 
riving great benefit, and that very few 
have persevered in its use without ex- 
periencing permanent relief. 


HEAT. 


Heat is the simplest, easiest, and 
most efficient of remedial agencies. It 
is an all-important fact, that we have 
perfect command over the blood circu- 
lation by subjecting the skin organism 
to the influence of artificial heat, and 
upon this all the sanative virtues of 
the Bath depend. 

THE TURKISH BATH. 

The Turkish Bath is not a new 
remedy. We read of it in the early 
records of the Romans. In the Augus- 
tan period the Bath flourished in its 
greatest magnificence. All the re- 
sources of science and art were made 
contributory to its completeness. 
When Rome overran Gaul and Britain, 
the Bath attended her progress, and 
ruins of the splendid structures then 
erected are now to be seen in many 
places, notably at the Hotel Cluny in 
Paris, and at the City of Bath, in Eng- 
land. The success of the Roman 
armies was due in a large measure to 
the Bath, which was to them the hos- 
pital and the pharmacopeia. Traces 
of this Bath are also found in ancient 
Mexico, in Ireland, and in many other 
countries. 

DAVID URQUHART. 

For its modern revival we are in- 
debted to David Urquhart, of honor- 
able memory. He was an enthusiastic 
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Englishman, who had represented his 
country in Turkey, and there had be- 
come interested in the Hot Air Bath 
as an institution. One chapter of a 
book which he wrote, entitled the “Pil- 
lars of Hercules,” published forty 
years ago, was devoted to the Turkish 
Bath, and first called attention to its 
many advantages. 

The Turkish Bath to-day, where all 
modern improvements have been 
brought into subjection for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the bather, is a 
most desirable resort. Treatment by 
the Turkish Bath immediately be- 
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relief is given by the heat, that he will 
almost imagine that the disease has 
left him. Every pore of the skin is 
made an open sluiceway for the dis- 
charge of a large amount of perspira- 
tion, disease germs included. The 
good effect of the manipulation which 
immediately follows is intensified by 
the heated condition of the body. Cer- 
tainly nothing can purify the external 
and internal man more than this proc- 
ess, nor can any agency better assist 
the vital energies in the struggle 
against disease. The circulation is in- 
vited to do its perfect work, and as the 





RUINS OF AN ANCIENT ROMAN BATH FOUND SEVERAL FEET BENEATH THE SURFACE IN 
THE CITY OF BATH, ENGLAND. 


comes a luxurious method of getting 
well. It is a sweating process, and 
heat, its vital principle. This can be 
used as high as 200° Fahr., and even 
higher, in cases of emergency. It is 
impossible for bacteria, or disease- 
germs of any kind to live in such a 
temperature. and it can be readily seen 
that with the circulation constantly 
coming under the influence of such 
an action it would soon be puri- 
fied and vivified. That this Bath will 
destroy personal contagion has been 
demonstrated in many cases. 

A few moments in the hot room 
brings a positive degree of comfort to 
the rheumatic patient, and so much 





improved action of any organ comes 
only through a quickened circulation 
of the blood in that part, we find that 
every function, influenced by this 
natural stimulus, quickly takes on a 
normal condition. When the body is 
thoroughly heated, and the circulation 
most active, the reaction from a cold 
application is most agreeable and salu- 
tary. Inflammation necessarily im- 
plies a want of proper circulation. 
Some cause has clogged the finer ter- 
minal vessels of the part inflamed. By 
applying heat the tissues are relaxed 
so that the blood can pass on, and 
the offending material be thrown out 
through the usual excretory channels. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNcLeE Jor. 


612.— Eveline Everett, Charles- 
town, Mass.—The subject of Psy- 
chology is a very broad and interesting 
one. As it is studied in our schools it 
serves a very creditable purpose, but 














NO. 612.—EVELINE EVERETT, CHARLESTOWN, 


MASS. 


Psychology as studied by 
Phrenologists would be of very much 


Practical 


greater benefit to our teachers. Our 
hope is to so influence parents that 
they may in turn interest the teachers 


in the welfare of the young. We must 
begin with the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment before we can expect to interest 
the Primary and other grades, and 
when parents fully indorse the study 
of Human Nature they will see that 
much time can be saved by a right de- 
velopment of the minds of their chil- 
dren. 

In the case of the little child whose 
photograph we now present to our 
readers, we find that she has an ex- 
cellent development of the Vital- 
Mental Temperament. Look at her 
full cheeks, her plump chin, her 
round nose, her sparkling eyes, the 
large lower lobe to her ear, her large 
Benevolence, and her strong social na- 
ture. All of these indications of the 
Vital Temperament are represented in 
the photograph. The child is one who 
deserves to be well taken care of. She 
is happy, bright, and cheerful in dis- 
position, and will make a forceful, 
energetic, and enthusiastic woman. 
She has a speaker’s mouth and will be 
able to interest all who hear her; the 
child will be a chatter-box now, and 
as a woman, an excellent entertainer. 

She will be able to assimilate her 
food quite readily, hence she should 
not get into the habit of over-eating, 
but chew her food well and drink her 
milk slowly, then she will profit by 
what she eats. 

She is wide awake from head to foot 
and will not want to be left alone, but 
will.prefer to share her. things with 


someone else. As.a student she will 
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show unusual memory and will be able 
to repeat verbatim what she has stud- 
ied. She should store her mind well 
with useful knowledge, but not crowd 
it with superfluous information. She 
should be taught elocution, voice cult- 
ure, and be encouraged to recite out 
loud, and eventually take up oratory 
as a life study and profession. 

She has very large Intuition, and 
will electrify those who hear her 
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That she will be a little too enthu- 
siastic and impulsive is very certain, 
but she can be helped to curb these 
tendencies of her mind and use her en- 
thusiasm in the right way. 

No. 613.—Eugene A. Demonet, 
srooklyn, N. Y.—This little boy is a 
treasure. We do not mean by this 


that he is perfect, but he can be made 
something of, and by properly under- 
standing his nature, his parents should 
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speak, or who take lessons of her in 
elocution. 

She will be an excellent reader of 
character and be able to diagnose 
character correctly. She should study 
her own mind with a definiteness that 
will enable her to be of benefit to 
her fellow-creatures in Phrenological 
work. She will possess unusual mag- 
netism and scientifie ability: thus if 
she were to study medicine she would 
know how to diagnose disease correct- 
ly, and would be in her element when 
giving advice to others. 


DEMONET, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


be able to rear him for some special 
work. Being now two and a half years 
old, he shows more than ordinary in- 
telligence for his age, and he should 
be educated with care. The texture of 
his organization is very fine. He is 
susceptible to surrounding influences 
and has a fine Mental Temperament. 
He will want to know all that his 
mother knows, and as much more be- 
sides as possible. He will ask ques- 
tions all day long and expect some one 
to give him a definite answer to his 


queries. It will not be easy to satisfy 
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him with mental food, for he is so 
thorough in getting at details that he 
will not be put off with a superficial 
reply. It will be hard work to keep 
him a little boy, but the effort must 
be made, for he needs a full allowance 
of sleep, and if he does not receive it 
he will grow up to be nervous and pos- 
sibly manifest irritability of temper 
and restlessness of disposition; but if 
he takes his full complement of sleep, 
is given plain nourishing food and al- 
lowed to live out-of-doors a large part 
of each day, he will show one of the 
sweetest dispositions that we could de- 
sire to see. He has a loving nature, 
and it should be called out and made 
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as much of as possible. Such a boy as 
this can understand many things that 
even older children do not generally 
know anything about. He will like to 
be with older people than himself so 
as to get the full benefit of their su- 
perior knowledge. He had better be 
trained for professional life and en- 
couraged to use his literary ability. 

He would make an excellent judge, 
especially in the children’s court, and 
will not fail to show considerable hu- 
mor in dealing with peculiar cases. 

His wings will need to be clipped a 
little so as to keep him healthy and 
vigorous for the work that he will want 
to perform. 





How to Discover an Enemy. 


By JuLi1a CoLMAN. 


If alcohol is our enemy, and we 
hope to conquer him, we must not let 
him into our citadel, and we must 
study his tactics. Here then we have 
the line of action: Total Abstinence 
and special education. Dr. Cosgrove, 
Professor of Biology in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, Ireland, 
says in an essay on Alcohol, a Narcotic: 
“People confound feeling better with 
being better. It is hard to persuade 
a person that his feelings are not trust- 
worthy, but if you want to know the 
truth about alcohol, do not take it.” 
How ‘then shall we find out? Some 
of the scientists call it a poison, and 
others say it is a food. Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree ? 

Let us try a common-sense experi- 
ment. Dip a small feather in alcohol 
(at ninety-five per cent.) and lay it on 
the ball of the open eye. Abundant 
tears will protest against a repetition 
of the experiment, and the eye-ball 
will be bloodshot and painful. Or try 
this: Make a mixture of equal parts 
water and alcohol and drop into it a 
mouse, a leech or any other small 


creature doomed to death in the inter- 
Its speedy demise will 


est of science. 


be painless, but it will prove the poison 
power of aleohol. A pleasanter experi- 
ment, and equally convincing, can be 
made by watering potted plants or 
planted seeds with alcohol more or Jess 
diluted with water, and seeing the 
deadly effects measured by the pro- 
portions of alcohol. These can be 
made with scientific accuracy, and 
they will prove to the observation of 
adults or children the poisonous effects 
on both animal and vegetable life, 
and tend to discourage any desire for 
a more personal experience. 

Now let us listen to Dr. Jas. Ed- 
munds, a total-abstaining scientist, for 
he is a clear-thinking observer, and a 
long-time practitioner in the London 
Temperance Hospital. He says: “We 
have a great horror of arsenic and fifty 
other things, all of which are a mere 
bagatelle in comparison with the most 
direct, absolute, immediate, and cer- 
tain poisonings caused by alcohol. We 
see a man intoxicated, lying on his 
back, snoring, helpless, senseless. He 
is paralyzed right through: mind and 
body, nerves, and muscles. With a 
larger dose, the snoring and breathing 
come to an end, the spark of life goes 
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out. He cannot be resuscitated. In 
fact there are more men killed, poi- 
soned in that way by alcohol than by all 
other poisons put together.” 

Dr. F. R. Lees, a notable scientific 
investigator, says: “Alcohol is so 
virulent a poison that it can be taken 
only in a diluted form. A teaspoonful 
of ardent spirits has often destroyed 
the life of a child, and from half a pint 
to a pint, that of a man.” 

This brings up an important point 
not often noted. Even the strongest 
alcoholic drinks, such as rum, brandy, 
and whisky are half water, and they 
are usually diluted before taken; 
while the most of the wines and beers 
have only five to fifteen per cent. al- 
cohol, and they all hurt. The mischief 
done is mostly in proportion to the al- 
cohol taken. 

Sir B. W. Richardson says in plain 
vords: “Alcohol, strictly speaking, is 
a poison. If there is anything sure in 
the whole domain of science, it is that 
a specific quantity of alcohol will pro- 
duce a specific disease of the tissues ot 
the body.” These diseases are too 
numerous to be summed up here, and 
they include about all the ordinary 
diseases to which the body is subject, 
and which may also be brought on by 
other causes, and this fact often con- 
fuses the ordinary observer who ex- 
pects to recognize it as an alcohol 
disease. 

However, Dr. Richardson gives this 
summary of the conditions caused by 
alcohol which are opposed to health: 
“Alcohol in its action on the living 
body deranges the constitution of the 
blood, unduly excites the heart and 
respiration, paralyzes the minute blood 
vessels, increases and decreases, ac- 
cording to the degree of its applica- 
tion, the functions of the digestive 
organs, of the liver, and of the kid- 
neys, disturbs the regularity of nerv- 
ous action, lowers the animal temper- 
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ature, and lessens the muscular 
power. Such, independently of any 
prejudice of party or influence of senti- 
ment, are the unanswerable teachings 
of the sternest of all evidences—of 
natural fact revealed to man by the 
experimental testing of natural phe- 
nomena.” 

Another careful practitioner and 
observer says that there are large 
populations dying off by these result- 
ing diseases, and they never suspect 
the fact nor the cause; slow poisoning, 
and wholesale at that. Some think 
this state of things might exist in 
England, in sections where the masses 
of the people have their beer “regu- 
lar’, and every day; or in France, 
where the very children have wine 
with al! their meals, and most of the 
adults have their brandy and absinthe 
several times daily, so that they are 
never free from alcoholic influences. 
3ut why may not the same conditions 
result from the prevalent use of wine, 
beer, cider, and stronger drinks in this 
country if we do not fortify ourselves 
against them by a knowledge of their 
true effects? It is very certain that 
if we consider these alcoholic drinks 
harmiess we shall not study them nor 
understand their action well enough 
to do anything effective against them; 
but if we fear them as we ought, if 
we believe them to be not only hurt- 
ful, but dangerously deceitful, we 
shall see the importance of finding out 
all we can about them, so that we may 
know what can be done effectively for 
the destruction of their power over the 
human family. We must understand 
the tactics of our enemy if we would 
overcome him. Indeed, if we were to 
believe half the lies that are told us 
about alcohol to-day we should believe 
it to be a friend with whose services 
we cannot dispense, and this is to a 
large extent the state of things with 
which we are confronted. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LO 


The annual meeting was held on May 
6, 1903, at Imperial Buildings. A good 
attendance of members and friends were 
present. Mr. G. Wilkins, F.F.P.1I.. vice- 
president, occupied the chair. The an- 
nual report was read by the secretary 
(report enclosed), and accepted by the 
meeting. The secretary also read an ad- 
dress from the lady president, Miss J. 
A. Fowler. The address was very much 
appreciated, and the secretary was asked 
to convey the thanks of the members to 
Miss Fowler for her continued interest 
in the work of the Institute. The chair- 
man, in a capital address, congratulated 
the members on the success of the In- 
stitute’s work and on the excellent at- 
tendances at the lectures, and in a very 
practical manner dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of thoroughness and earnestness 
in Phrenological work to insure the suc- 
cess of the Institute, and to convince 
skeptics of the truthfulness and useful- 
ness of Phrenological knowledge. Mr. 
A. Dayes, A.F.P.I., followed with an in- 
teresting address on “Comparative An- 
atomy,” illustrated by several specimens 
of birds’ and animals’ skulls. The mon- 
key, cat, dog, jackdaw, and farmyard 
hens were each dealt with, and their pe- 
culiar cranium developments were delin- 
eated in a very able manner, illustrating 
the differences in their well-known char- 
acteristics. Several drawings were exhib- 
ited by the lecturer, showing different 
types of men and women, from which 
he proved the accuracy of Phrenological 
principles. 

Mr. W. J. Williamson, A.F.P.I.. vice- 
president, in a few well chosen remarks 
addressed the meeting, and spoke of the 
advantages accruing from membership 
with the Institute. He pleaded for more 
enthusiasm in Phrenological work, and 
a deeper study of the science of Human 
Nature, 

A publie delineation was given by Mr. 
D. T. Elliott, who afterward addressed 
the meeting and asked for the active co- 
operation of all present to increase the 
membership of the Institute. Hearty 
thanks were given to all who had made 
the meeting a success. The next session 
will commence on the fourth Wednesday 
in September. The monthly class for 
past and present students will be con- 
tinued till the last Tuesday in July. 


REPORT OF THE FOWLER 
LONDON. 


ANNUAL 
INSTITUTE, 


We have great pleasure in presenting 
to you the thirteenth annual report of 
the Fowler Institute, and to 


announce 
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NDON, ANNUAL MEETING. 


that the various departments of the In- 
stitute are in a healthy condition. Our 
progress, although somewhat slow, is 
sure and encouraging. There is no fall- 
ing off in the number of students re- 
ceiving instruction in the principles of 
Phrenology, and the interest and enthu- 
siasm in the science has in no way abat- 
ed during the past year. The circulating 
library is freely used and appreciated by 
both our London and provincial mem- 
bers. The monthly meeting (which is 
held on the last Tuesday evening in the 
month), which was inaugurated three 
years ago for the benefit of past stu- 
dents for the further study of applied 
Phrenology, has been fairly well attend- 
ed, but our expectations in this direction 
have not been fully realized, and we do 
hope our past students, even those who 
have succeeded in gaining the diploma 
of the Institute will make a special ef- 
fort to attend these meetings, for they 
are held expressly for their benefit. 
During the past session fourteen meet- 
ings have been held, and papers read 
and lectures given by Mr. D. T. Elliott 
on “Brain and Mind”; Mr. H. Bosanquet, 
on “Phrenology and Fate”; Mr. R. Dims- 
dale Stocker, on “Graphology”; Mr. G. 
Wilkins, on “Phrenology and Happi- 
ness”: Mr. James Webb, on “Tempera- 
ment”: Mr. J. S. Brunning, “Practical 
Experiences of Phrenology”’; Mr. D. T. 
Elliott, on “The Utility of Phrenology”; 
Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, “‘Some Phrenolog- 
ical Points”; Mr. F. Cribb, on “Ethnol- 


ogy Mr. Stanley, on “Moral and Relig- 
ious Edueation”; Miss S. Dexter, on 


“Hereditv”: Mr. F. Jarvis, on “Charac- 
ter”: Mr. J. B. Eland, on “Applied 
Phrenology”; Mr. D. T. Elliott, on “The 
Perceptive Faculties.” The attendances 
at these meetings have been quite equal 
to previous years, and we take this op- 
portunity of asking our members and 
friends to make these meetings widely 
known. The work of this Institute can 
only be successful through the active eo- 
operation and earnest endeavor of every 
member; therefore, none should hesitate 
in talking “Phrenology” among friends. 
\t the examination in July, 1902, the 
diploma of the Institute was gained by 
Mr. H. Yourstone, of Sweden; Mr. W. K. 
Smith, of Dundee; Mr. Edwin Rees, of 
Wales: Mr. W. C. Bone, of London; and 
the certificate of the Institute by Mrs. 
A. Phillips, of London, and Mr. R. Ram- 
say, of London. At the examination in 
January, 1903, the diploma of the Insti- 
tute was gained by Mr. S. C. Pritchard, 


Continued on page 34. 
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*Tis Independence day, 
O, soul of mine; 

Thy highest thought obey; 
Thy fate is thine. 
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ests vf right living.” 


DAY. 


ISABEL Cox. 

’Tis Day of thy Release, 
But thou must will 

The bondage o’er thee cease 
Of grov’ling ill. 


ibilee 
thine. 


I speak to thee, 


O, soul of mine. 
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PHRENOLOGY AS IT IS EX- 
PLAINED IN THE AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH INSTITUTES 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


In the June number of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL the general prin- 
ciples that are studied in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology were 
pointed out. These subjects are again 
subdivided, and in order to better un- 
derstand them we will give a further 
explanation as follows: 

The subjects have been classified 








into the Temperaments, which are 





dealt with at some length, as they lie 
at the bottom of 
reading. 


correct character 
The Objections to the Science are 
fully discussed, that students may be 


prepared to meet them when they go 


5 
out into the field to lecture. 

The Proofs of Phrenology will be of 
immense assistance to all attending 
the lectures, as they stand as bulwarks 
to the Science. 

Modern physiological researches of 
scientists are explained, and their har- 
mony with Phrenology pointed out. 
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another 
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very interesting and useful topic for 
study, especially in regard to the prac- 
tical side of the subject. 

Marriage Adaptation and advice 
concerning the subject is of great as- 
sistance to those who read character 
from life, yet it is a subject which ap- 
parently few people know anything 
about, judging from the poor results 
connected with married life. 

Brain Dissection, according to the 
method adopted by Gall and Spurz- 
heim. This is a privilege which no 
other college indulges in, for even in 
medical colleges they adopt only the 
anatomical method of dissection, 
while in the Institute the observations 
on the brain of the early Phrenolo- 
gists and modern anatomists are both 
given. 

Personal Hygiene is considered a 
very important branch of study, and 
hints on health and how to obtain and 
keep it are enlarged upon. 

Heredity and the proper way of un- 
derstanding this subject is introduced. 

National types are discussed at 
some length, and on account of the 
large number of foreigners who come 
to our shores, both in England and 
America, we find that the subject is 
one of the most interesting that we 
introduce. 

Elocutional Oratory is a subject that 
is not ignored, and toward the end of 
the course some valuable hints are 
given with regard to public speaking 
and improvement of one’s voice. 

The Art of Character Reading is 
introduced into the second month’s 
instruction, and proves to be of par- 
ticular interest to each student. 

Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Institute by 
letter. 


DO CHILDREN NEED MORE 
THRASHING IN SCHOOLS? 


Miss Floretta Vining, owner of a 
syndicate of newspapers in Massachu- 
setts, recently declared in an editorial 
that the children of this generation 
are ill-bred and need more whipping 
than they get. She says: 

“As this is my visiting season, and 
[I am a guest every night at dinner in 
different houses, it astonishes me to 
see the ill-bred manners of the chil- 
dren of the different homes. When 
there is only one child it seems to own 
everything, including father and 
mother. One or the other of their 
parents makes an excuse for the child 
when, in my opinion, nothing short of 
a good sound thrashing would avail 
anything. Another thing. Children 
should go to school rain or shine, hail 
or snow, if they are in good health. 
Taking children to theaters evenings 
is wrong. At dinner the other even- 
ing a child took to the dinner-table a 
novel. She read continually. Soup 
was set before her. It cooled off. Her 
mother said, “Stop reading, and eat 
your dinner.” She took no notice of 
her mother’s command, but kept on. 
The second soup came. She treated it 
as the first. When the meat course 
came she ate no meat, but crumbled 
bread into the gravy, reading all the 
time. The conversation was general, 
as other guests were present, but she 
sat opposite me, and I could not help 
but note her actions with regret. 
Fathers and mothers think the world 
of their children, and ruin them with 
kindness. A few good lessons and a 
good sound whipping now and then, 
showing they were master of the sit- 
uation, would help them immensely in 
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after years, when the parents are not 
present to care for them.” 

There is a good deal of practical 
common sense in the above sugges- 
tions, but we think the desired results 
might be obtained without the corpo- 
ral punishment if the children were 
rightly managed from the beginning. 
Instead of indulging a child, as is the 
case at present, other methods should 
he adopted and a more practical basis 
of conduct be arrived at. After the 
wild oats are sowed, and children are 
allowed to do as they like, then per- 
haps the only thing left is the punish- 
ment, but we doubt very much if the 
punishment of whipping,after vears of 
indulgence, will have any moral effect. 
THE WANT OF CONFIDENCE 

BETWEEN PARENTS AND 

CHILDREN. 

Quite recently there appeared in a 
paper an article to the effect that the 
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son of wealthy parents in Newport 
had been married for three years with- 
out their knowledge. The young man 
has now gone on his wedding trip, and 
his parents are unaware of his where- 
abouts. The moral that we wish to 
point out of such a sad beginning of 
married life shows that there was a 
want of confidence between the pa- 
rents and the child. If, therefore, 
parents would take more pains to al- 
low their interest in their children to 
continue after childhood such oceur- 
rences would not be liable to happen. 
The youth of this country is allowed 
to grow up without a feeling of respect 
for parental advice; therefore, when 
the time comes for a young man to set- 
tle down in life he does not go to the 
right source to obtain the proper 
counsel, hence he acts on his own re- 
sponsibility and prematurely comes to 
decisions which he often regrets after- 
ward. 


———————— 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“The Criminal: His Personnel and En- 
vironment,” by Rev. A. Drihms,Resi- 
dent Chaplain State Prison, San Quen- 
tin, Cal., with introduction by Profes- 
sor Cesare Lombroso. Published by 
Maemillan & Co., New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $2.00, postpaid, or $1.75, 
postpaid to librarians. 

Few books of modern date have dealt 
so extensively with the criminal and his 
eonditions as the one that has just been 
sent us by Rev. A. Drihms. His expe- 
rience of the needs of the age in caring 
for this class of humanity has enabled 
him to watch him under varying circum- 


stances. Anyone who has visited Cali- 
fornia and seen the San Quentin Prison, 
or has read the account of the work car- 
ried on there in a recent issue of the 
“Tribune,” is fully aware of the unique 
surroundings of the place. It is, per- 
haps, the only prison without a prison 
wall. In the preface the book states: 
“T have not had the good fortune for 
some time to find an author who so 
thoroughly understands my ideas and is 
able to express them with so much clear- 
ness as the author of this book. Cer- 
tainly, for breadth of treatise and the 
comprehension of its matter and the 
originality of its suggestions, we can 
recommend the book most thoroughly. 
His pacification of criminals, their hered- 
ity, and habits are all interesting chap- 
ters. 

At the end of the book he has given 
an alphabetical list of works upon Crim- 
inology, and following that is a valuable 
index. The work is printed in good 
style, in clear type, on excellent paper. 
There are many quotations that we 
would like to give, but which we must 
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bear in mind on another occasion. We 
would like to arrest the attention of the 
reader to pages 107, 149, and 159. The 
latter page opens up to us the chapter 
on the “Instinctive Criminal and His 
Psychological Distinction.” 

We predict. for the book not merely a 
ready sale, but a sale among the think- 
ing world. The portrait of the author 
indicates that he has a large develop- 
ment of the Mental Temperament. His 
high forehead and his representative 
moral brain indicate that he is capable 
of setting men’s minds to think. He is 
not one to spare himself in any work he 
attempts, and will spare no pains to 
bring to perfection anything in which 
he is interested. He has what the 
Phrenologists call a sympathetic mind, 
and should be able to interest the class 
about whom he has written to engage 
in higher aims and ambitions. He is an 
executive man, full of wiriness, grit, and 
tenacity, and while he bends himself 
very distinctly to his work, yet he re- 
cuperates readily, and must have come 
from excellent stock. He is clear, log- 
ical, analytical, and intuitive, and pos- 
sesses a fine quality of organization, 
which enables him to show susceptibil- 
ity of mind and an interest in the finer 
shades of criticism connected with all 
subjects pertaining to life. 

“The Art of Living Long.” By Louis 
Cornaro, the celebrated Venetian Cen- 
tenarian. A new and improved English 
version, with essays by Joseph Addison, 
Lord Bacon, and Sir William Temple. 
Published at Milwaukee, by William F. 
Butler. This genius of a man lived be- 
tween the years of 1464 and 1566. The 
volume is addressed to a people of whom 
less than a two-hundreth part of one per 
cent. reach an age that nature intends 
all should pass. The words of the aged 
author of “The Temperate Life’? possess 
a deep import. The book is for the most 
part a story written by one who was 
restored from an almost hopeless com- 
plication of bodily infirmities to a happy 
state of health, which he continued long 
to enjoy, though written toward the 
close of more than a century of life. 
Louis Cornaro demonstrates, in a most 


decisive manner, that the condition of 
perfect health is a blessing within the 
power of every human being to realize, 
and it is the pleasure of the writer to 
indicate the path by which every man 
may attain it. Cornaro was the de- 
scendant ef an illustrious family, and 
made the city of Padua his home; and 
one of the eminent writers whose teach- 
ings on the subject of longevity have 
been included in this volume, has em- 
phasized the substantial advantages Cor- 
naro had reaped from the habit of com- 
plete self-restraint to which he had ac- 
customed himself in early manhood, 
and from which for the remainder of 
his days he had never deviated. Centu- 
ries ago Pythagoras, Herodicus, Hyppoc- 
rates, Galen, and others, as well as 
some writers in every age, have waged 
a warfare against unnatural habits of 
life; and accounts of the attainment of 
extraordinary age both in ancient and 
modern times are not uncommon. The 
autobiography of Cornaro, who, after 
patient search, discovered in his own 
person the curative and life-sustaining 
power of the temperate life—and that 
beyond the century mark—and who, with 
equal diligence, labored to impress upon 
others the lesson of his own experience, 
affords an instance without parallel in 
all the annals of history. It has been 
truly said that the reader will have spent 
his time in vain if he fails to appreciate 
fully the vital importance of the fact 
that Cornaro’s own regime, as he most 
strongly insists, was intended for him- 
self alone, that he does not urge upon 
everyone the extreme abstinence prac- 
ticed by himself. He is wise in making 
this remark, but all persons can gain 
something by the examining of his ideas 
so strictly laid down. He further de- 
clares that all persons should observe 
nature’s highest law, which is to observe 
a temperate life; but, as the temperance 
of one man is excess in his neighbor, 
each must discover the suitable quantity 
and quality of food proper to his own 
individual taste, and then live according- 
ly. It is the aim and spirit, not the let- 
ter, of his example that he implores man- 
kind to observe. Price, $1.50. 


—@— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 





Homo—N. Y.—Your question with re- 
gard to the high cheek-bones preventing 


the proper delineation of the organ of 
Alimentiveness is certainly of impor- 
tance. When the malar bones are large, 
and the osseous system strongly devel- 
oped, a person who is delineating a char- 
acter must take these considerations into 
account. Just the same as a person who 
has a strong nervous organization has 
to be considered by a physician who finds 
the pulse very rapid. Make, therefore, 
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an allowance for the comparison of high, 
thick cheek-bones, and make as many 
measurements aS you can among people 
who have this distinguishing character- 
istic and those who have not. 
Mutual—Pa.—In regard to your long 
question concerning the marriage of two 
persons possessing the Nervous Tem- 
perament, we consider that the best plan 
for them is to thoroughly study them- 
selves and learn how to avoid becoming 
more nervous, so that their children may 
have a better chance to enjoy health and 
physical harmony. True, they should 
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have studied these things before they 
married, but to make the best of their 
present circumstances they should study 
Phrenology, which will introduce them 
to Physiology as well and the laws of 
life and health will reveal to them the 
best course to pursue. Evidently the 
father, or husband, does not understand 
life aright. Can you not place some 
books into his hands that will insure a 
right understanding of himself and his 
wife? We think you can be of immense 
help to this unfortunate couple. 





> 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly. each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (58. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHuRrENOLOGICAL 
JournnaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


707.— J. A. W., Attica, Ind.—The pho- 


tographs of this child indicate that she 


has developed her womanly instincts 
very early. She is in advance of her age 
for eleven years old, and should be kept 
a little girl as long as possible, for when 
she has once passed out of the school- 
room, wears long skirts, and puts up 
her hair, she will not want to be treated 
like a child any longer. She will take a 
distinet position in life, and in the social 
circle she will attract much attention. 
She is intuitive, sympathetic, kind- 
hearted, and will show considerable ar- 
tistic talent, and ability to arrange 
things with taste in her room, and will 
have hobbies which she will enjoy fol- 
lowing. We know of one girl who has 
a hobby for collecting writing-paper of 
every kind she can lay her hands upon; 
another collects pencils, of which she 
has a large assortment; another one has 
made a collection of Japanese lanterns. 
This little girl could paint on china, or 
learn to sketch outdoor landscapes, or 
become a good photographer. Her am- 
bition will enhance her work consider- 
ably, and she will be a general favorite. 

708.—N. L. P., Noah, Lewis Co., Ky.- 
Your photographs indicate that, al- 
though wiry in constitution, you need 
to take more thought of your health, 
and sleep eight or nine hours every 
night. You are too anxious, and look at 
things from a pessimistic point of view. 


You must see the sunshine as well as 
the cloud, and raise a laugh whenever 
possible, especially at meal times. You 
are too serious, and take everything in 
earnest and for gospel truth; thus you 
may misunderstand people, and others 
may not appreciate you half the time. 

You have good thinking powers, and 
could superintend, manage, and direct a 
business for some one else better than 
succeed in one for yourself, and had 
better strive to get into such a position 
of responsibility, either in regard to 
some agricultural pursuit or in some 
mechanical, manufacturing, business de- 
partment. You could financier work for 
another even, although you would allow 
others to cheat you. 

Think this over, and improve your 
personal appearance all you can. It is 
essential that nature should have a good 
set of teeth to properly digest the daily 
food we eat. Many have ruined their 
constitution because they have failed to 
appreciate this point; therefore do not 
tarry in carrying into effect this sug- 
gestion. 

709.—I. M. L., Crotty, Kan.—This little 
child has a large head for her age, and 
must consequently be kept back rather 
than pressed forward with her studies. 
If she is encouraged too much while she 
is young, she will have to be continually 
kept out of school, and this will not be 
satisfactory to her or to her parents. 
She must be given considerable physical 
exercise and encouraged to play out-of- 
doors, especially in the sunshine. She 
is easily frightened and is timid to ven- 
ture far, and must be placed upon her 
own responsibility whenever possible. 

She will ask many questions that she 
could find out for herself if she looked 
before her. She must be encouraged in 
her work instead of being criticised for 
her mistakes. She wants to know the 
reason for everything when she sees her 
mother doing something new, and _ it 
would not be surprising to find that she 
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made her dolls go through every expe- 
rience that she saw others go through. 
Her Approbativeness can be very easily 
touched, hence a word of praise will go 
a long way with her in enabling her to 
feel that she has done well, and this 
will make her anxious to do her best 
every time. Sleep, and a quiet life, until 
she is eight years old will do more for 
her than to allow her to follow the ex- 
ample of many children who go out to 
late parties. She will make a fine woman 
one of these days, but she must not be 
educated on exactly the same lines as 
other children who can stand more in a 
physical sense than she can. 

710.—D. E. G., East Peoria, Ill.—This 
is the age when photography has been 
handed down to the people, hence many 
persons think that if they have a 
camera, and can make anything of a 
picture of themselves that these will do 
to send to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for a delineation of character. Now, if 
a satisfactory sketch is wanted, the very 
best photographs should be sent us. 
The dull, faint, imperfectly printed 
proof or negative will not answer our 
purpose. Those you have sent us of 
yourself are very faint in outline of 
head. A dark background with dark 
hair is a mistake. We can see, however, 
that you have a high, broad forehead, 
which gives you exceptional capacity to 
think, plan, and arrange details. It is 
not difficult for you to explain what you 
know, and inform others as to what 
they should do, consequently you should 
be in a position of responsibility, where 
you can assume authority and take com- 
mand of others. Do not allow yourself 
to be so anxious, but enjoy life as it 
comes and goes. 

7i1.—M. D., Norman, Oklahoma.— 
Your photographs are very minute for 
a proper delineation, therefore do not 
expect us to do much with them. You 
have a practical intellect; you do not do 
things by halves, and enjoy taking hold 
of anything scientific; in fact, your In- 
dividuality will inform your mind on 
many practical questions. We see no 
reason why you should not qualify 
yourself for the life of a physician. You 
are quite intuitive, and with your per- 
ceptive intellect you could _ succeed 
quite well in the study of Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology. If op- 
portunities favor your studying in these 
directions, by all means embrace them, 
for you will rise to a higher level of 
mental culture by putting forth your 
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best efforts in these studies than if you 
take up a subject that you can easily 
grasp and understand. 

712.—O. S., Galveston, Texas.—You ap- 
pear to be developed above the average 
in height, weight, and head measure- 
ments, if they are all correctly taken, 
but though you are constitutionally 
strong, you are not so strong organical- 
ly, consequently you must build up your 
vitality—not by exhaustive exercises or 
extremes of any kind, but rather by a 
little every-day exertion with the dumb- 
bells, the wheel, or the punching bag. 
When your head gets hot with active 
mental exercise, cool it off and draw 
away the pressure. If you are troubled 
with sleeplessness, avoid studying in the 
evening and take a glass of hot milk 
and a couple of graham crackers. 

You will develop late in life, therefore 
do not be discouraged with your suc- 
cess, but keep pegging away. Study 
either the Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, or some _ scientific 
subject. You will do better in the intel- 
lectual side of a business than the busi- 
ness side of an intellectual pursuit. 
You need more of the side head to give 
you a thorough interest in commercial 
affairs. 

713.—M. D., National Home, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—We are glad you have been 
persuaded to have your photograph 
taken at last. It is a wonder you have 
escaped so lomg. It appears to be an ex- 
cellent photo, and shows you to possess 
an active perceptive, and knowing dis- 
position. Few people can tell you any- 
thing about those things which you are 
supposed to know yourself, while you 
ean tell others many things that do not 
come within your supposed line of 
knowledge. You are a man of method, 
and have your work all marked out the 
day before you want to execute it. You 
do not do anything by guess-work. You 
have kept rigidly to your duty all your 
life, and have never faltered in doing a 
disagreeable piece of work if you felt 
called upon to do it. Lectures, debates, 
and good literature you thoroughly en- 
joy, but those things that are artificial, 
such as novels and theaters, you do not 
take so kindly to, for life is full of the 
real drama to you, consequently you do 
not need to excite your imagination in 
order to entertain yourself. You have a 
straightforward way of doing every- 
thing, and expect others to do their 
duty in the same frank, candid, upright 
manner. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


On Wednesday evening, April 22d, 1903, 
John Asals, Esq., A.F.P.I1., with F. Jar- 
vis, Esq., A.F.P.I., gave a very interest- 
ing and instructive lecture on Phrenol- 
ogy to the members of the Senior Band 
of Hope, held at Shoreditch Tabernacle, 
Hackney Road. Mr. P. Barnes, the lead- 
er, opened the meeting, and then, after 
a few words of introduction, left the 
meeting in the hands of the lecturers. 
Mr. Jarvis then proceeded to give a very 
interesting talk regarding the theory 
and practice of Phrenology, bringing be- 
fore us various skulls and comparing 
them, and so proving that there really 
is some ground for the science of Phre- 
nology. In his opening remarks he 
stated that during the past 100 years 
there has been much opposition from 
scientists and others, but many were 
fast coming to believe in it, and he 
looked forward to the time when they 
would not only believe it, but when this 
science should be part of our educational 
system. Many have said and thought 
that anyone who has had a wide expe- 
rience among men could read their char- 
acter without knowing Phrenology; but 
this is not so, for by a proper study of 
Phrenology anyone may be able to de- 
lineate the character of a person. The 
character is not only dependent on the 
shape of the head, but also on the tem- 
perament of the whole body, and in de- 
lineations this has to be taken into con- 
sideration. Many think that the brain 
and the mind are one and the same thing; 
but that this is not so is proven by the 
fact that while after death the brain is 
there, yet the mind is non-existent. The 
mind, therefore,.is the power through 
which the brain manifests itself. The 
faculties might be roughly divided into 
three groups, viz.: The Mental, Motive, 
and Vital. The faculties of intellect in 
the front of the head, destructive above 
the ears, moral on the top, with will 
power, self-reliance, ete. Dr. Gall, who 
discovered Phrenology, with Dr. Ferrier, 
has succeeded in locating many of the 
faculties; but many still remain to be 
located. We find that one faculty never 
acts alone, but they always act in groups. 
Mr. Jarvis then compared the skull of 
an Englishman with one of a North 
American Indian and one of a native of 
the Queen Elizabethan Islands. This he 
did in a very interesting manner, and 
showed how, in the case of the native, 
intellect and moral faculties were very 
small, while the destructive were very 
pronounced. Indeed, he stated, that in 
the case of the Queen Elizabethan Island 
native’s skull, it was through the intel- 
lect being so small that they became ex- 
tinct. How little raised, in many re- 
spects, is the savage from the brute 


creation until they come under the in- 
fluence of the missionary and learn of 
the love of God, which alone ean raise 
them from their low estate. We were 
then shown the skull of a monkey, which 
has the same formation as the skull of 
a human being, only much smaller. If 
we use any particular faculty it grows, 
and this is proved by the skull being 
much thinner in some places than in 
others. In finishing his remarks Mr. 
Jarvis urged the young people to take 
up the study of Phrenology. Mr. Asals 
then commenced a very useful lecture on 
the formation of the head and the posi- 
tion of the various faculties, illustrating 
skulls. In his opening remarks he made 
the statement that medical men _ pro- 
his lecture by reference to some very 
effective diagrams and by use of the 
fessed not to believe in Phrenology; but 
he hoped in time that they would inquire 
more closely into the subject, and that 
eventually it would become part of their 
education. He also asked us to remember 
that if, when our characters have been 
delineated, the character stated be 
wrong, we should not put it down to the 
science of Phrenology, but to the exam- 
iner’s imperfect knowledge of the 
science. The help given by Phrenology 
is very useful, it enables one to know 
themselves, their special faults; and, 
knowing them, they know how to guard 
against them. It also enables one to 
know their friends, their. children, what 
sort of business to choose for them, etc. 
Much help would be given to the Sunday- 
school and the day-school teacher if this 
science were made a part of their edu- 
cation, as it would enable them to adapt 
themselves to the characters of their in- 
dividual scholars, and thereby do much 
more good than they would be able to 
do otherwise. Mr. Asals advised all to 
take up the study, as there was plenty 
of scope for the young Phrenologist to 
find out new facts; for, although much 
had been discovered, yet much more re- 
mained to be discovered. After many 
other interesting facts, Mr. Asals closed 
his useful lecture, leaving his hearers con- 
vinced as to the truth of Phrenology and 
its usefulness. An invite being given for 
several friends to be delineated, Mr. Mor- 
ton, Mr. Avery, and Mr. Barnes were ex- 
amined by Mr. Jarvis, and Miss Morton 
by Mr. Asals, and the characters given 
by the lecturers of these friends tallied 
so nearly with what we knew of them 
that we felt that we had had practical 
proof, as well as theoritical proof, of the 
truth of Phrenology. After thanking 
Messrs. Asals and Jarvis for such a high- 
ly instructive and interesting. evening, 
Mr. Barnes closed the meeting with 
prayer. J. CARTWRIGHT, Sec. 
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of London; Mr. F. Cribb, of London; and 
Mrs. A. Phillips, of London; and the cer- 
tificate of the Institute by Mr. A. Dayes, 
of Woolwich; Miss A. Brackenridge, of 
London; Mr. Harry J. Caton, of Albury; 
and Miss E. Harsfield, of Luton. We 
heartily congratulate those students 
who have succeeded in gaining the di- 
ploma of the Institute, and we trust this 
may be an impetus to further study 
along Phrenological lines. You must 
not be content with the laurels already 
gained, but seek to investigate farther 
into the secrets of nature, that you may 
be of service to your fellows. There is 
a great field of usefulness in the world 
to the Phrenological practitioner, and 
the more knowledge you show in espous- 
ing Phrenology and its utility, the more 
appreciated will your work be. Do not 
fear the criticisms of the ignorant, or 
the ridicule of the flippant egotist. Near- 
ly all the popular sciences of the day 
have had to contend with ridicule and 
ignorance; therefore no surprise should 
be felt at the contempt which is often 
cast upon Phrenology. Phrenology will 
yet assert itself as one of the most im- 
portant and useful sciences that can en- 
gage the attention of man, because it is 
founded upon facts and has a sure foun- 
dation. 
D. T. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary. 


—. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Phrenologist, 
gave an interesting lecture before the 
Pallette and Chisel Club on Saturday 
evening, May 23d. The Club is a very 
select one, and limited to only the news- 
paper artists, cartoonists, ete., of Chi- 
“ago. The report of the evening was 
that it proved to be an immense success. 
The address was upon “The Study of 
Character,” and lasted two and a half 
hours. The congratulations of the mem- 
bers were given to the lecturer at the 
close, and the committee on entertain- 
ment have asked the lecturer to give 
them another lecture on “Phrenology 
and Art.” Among the members there 
were many believers in Phrenology, one 
of them being the best dry paint and 
sketch artist of Chicago, who is fast be- 
coming in that city what Christie is in 
New York. This effort of Mr. Fitzger- 
ald must have been a great boon for 
Phrenology in Chicago, because’ the 
press artists are educators of public 
opinion, and can do much to dissemi- 
nate the principles of the science in giv- 
ing certain shape to their work. 
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Prof. S. L. Owen (Ohio), class of 1896, 
called. We always have a cordial greet- 
ing for old graduates. 

Professor Paul B. Kington writes from 
Buffalo, where he is lecturing and mak- 
ing examinations. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. J. Stan- 
ley Grimes, age ninety-seven, is still able 
to lecture and make practical examina- 
tions of character. He has recently been 
to Mt. Morris, Ill., for the above object, 
and examined the heads of several Metho- 
dist ministers at the close of his lectures. 

AUTUMN LECTURES. 

The thirty ninth session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology opens Sep- 
tember 2d, 1903. 

The Fowler Institute, London, com- 
mences its Autumn Lectures in Septem- 
ber. 

> 


PRIZES. 

No. 1. “How to Study Strangers” is 
offered as a prize for the best Phreno- 
logical story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2. A complete examination from 
photographs is offered as a prize for 
tifteen subscriptions of $1.00—or five 
shillings—each for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 

No. 3. A year’s free subscription to 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to any one for the best article on 
the “Will,” of not less than 300 words. 

Prize contest will close September Ist. 


ee 


THE DEATH OF A PROMINENT CLUB 
WOMAN. 


One of the most prominent club wom- 
en in New York—Mrs. James A. Fairman 
—passed away May 28th, at her residence 
in New York. Mrs. Fairman, whose 
portrait and character sketch appeared 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, August, 
1898, became identified with many wo- 
man’s clubs as early as the 70’s. Her 
favorite clubs were the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the New England 
Woman’s Society, the West End Woman’s 
Club, the Professional Women’s League, 
the Society for Political Study, among 
others. She was an advocate, however, 
and an earnest one, of woman’s suffrage, 
and was herself a graduate of the Wom- 
an’s Law Class in connection with the 
New York University, by which she 
showed her interest in progressive sub- 
jects and the elevation of woman in 
every possible way. She was an ardent 
believer of Phrenology, and more than 
once attended the exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Medical Times’—New York. 
The International Medical Congress is 
well reported in this paper, which says 
that the Congress was represented by 
seven thousand physicians at Madrid, 
Spain, it being the fourteenth yearly 
meeting. “How a Berlin Professor Would 
Fight Tuberculosis” and “Medical Edu- 
vation” are editorials which are well 
worth reading. 

“Mind’”—New York.—A magazine de- 
voted to metaphysics and philosophical 
reading, contains an admirable sketch of 
Ernest Howard Crosby, by Charles Bro- 
die Patterson; also an article on “Tol- 
stoy,” by Mr. Crosby. The following 
articles are aiso of intense interest: 
“The Story of Creation,” “Meditation,” 
“The Creative Power of Imagination,’ 
and “Christian Science and the New 
Thought Philosophy.” 











“The Pacific Medical Journal”—San 
Francisco.—The subject of appendicitis 
is considered by Winslow Anderson, 
M.D., at some length, and contains many 
quotations from medical men on _ the 
same subject, which makes it a compre- 
hensive article. Many short articles of 
interest combine to give us an admira- 
ble number. 

“The National 
Alexander Wilder, M.D., writes an ex- 
haustive article on “The Eclectic Prac- 
tice Scientific.” He says that the above 
practice cannot be denominated exclusive 
either in method or doctrine. Its pro- 
cedures are shaped by the belief that the 
course of nature is governed by uniform 
laws, and that things will happen in 
the future as we have observed them to 
happen in the past. “Flatulent Dyspep- 
sia,” “Surgical Treatment of  Gall- 
stones,” “Inflammation of the Bladder,” 
are articles of considerable moment. It 
is edited by A. F. Stephens. 

“The American Medical Journal’—St. 
Louis.—‘*Body and Mind” is the title of 
a communication by J. P. Cowes, M.D., 
and is an exhaustive and interesting 
article. We hope it will be widely cir- 
culated. The question is asked, “Who 
Should Practice Medicine?” by Ovid S. 
Laws, M.D. The question is ably 
answered by him. 


Eclectic’—St. Louis. 


also 
“Education” Boston. The opening 
article, on “Historie Boston,” is by 
George G. Wolkins. The article contains 
twenty-two pages of most interesting 
matter, and what adds to the interest 
are the numerous illustrations. From an 
educational standpoint the article will 
prove to be of great interest to young 
and old alike. The question of a shorter 
college course is discussed by John H. 
Main, Dean of the Faculty of Iowa Col- 
lege. He states that Harvard College 
will grant hereafter the degree of 
sachelor of Arts after three years, pro- 
vided the student himself has met the 
conditions of graduation in that time. 
“The American Monthly,” or “The Re- 
view of Reviews’—New York—recently 
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contained an interesting article on “What 
Science Has Found Out About the Brain,” 
which article appeared in the May 
“Harper’s.” The article is an interesting 
one, and proves many points that we 
shall enlarge upon in the future, as 
they have a Phrenological bearing. 

“Lippincott’s”—Philadelphia. — Among 
the choice articles of the June number 
of the above magazine is a contribution 
by Caroline Gebhardt. The author of 
“Lifting of a Finger” writes a story 
called “The Exception,” which is a brief, 
telling, and impressive love story of sim- 
ple life. Josiah Allen’s wife keeps up 
her exhaustless fund of humor. 

“Rural Summer Homes’”—New York.— 
is a delightfully illustrated booklet of 
some hundreds of boarding houses, ho- 
tels, ete., beautifully printed, on the 
Erie Railroad. A person would indeed 
be hard to please who could not find a 
delightful retreat suggested in one of 
the charming homes mentioned in this 
catalogue, which covers the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey. 

“The Book News’’—for June—New 
York (Wanamaker’s)—contains reviews 
of biography, history, and _ political 
science. Of the first named subjects are 
“Studies in Contemporary Biography,” 
“The True Abraham Lincoln,” by Will- 


iam E. Curtis; “Charlotte Mary Yonge,” 


by Cristobel Coleridge; and “The Turk 
and his Lost Provinces,” by W. E. Cur- 
tis; and “The American Advance,” by 
Edmund J. Carpenter. All are timely 
and interesting criticisms from an intel- 
lectual standpoint. For early summer 
days the early summer novels will be of 
interest, and there are many quoted so 
that summer idlers will be able to get 
a chance of herein gaining a peep into 
the merits of many books before they 
buy them. 

“The Gentlewoman”—New York City 
—econtains, as usual, a column suited to 
a wide circle of readers. 

“The Household Ledger’—New York 

contains a couple of pages on “Celeb- 
rities ofthe Day,” also a finely illustrated 
article on “The Greatest Tribunal in the 
World—the United States Supreme 
Court.” 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
the following papers: 

“Inebriety,”’ “The Orange Journal,” 
“The Daily Pioneer,” “The Waterloo 
Observer,” New York; “Cass City Enter- 
prise,” Mich.; “The Woman’s Journal,” 
“The Avant Courier,” “The Canadian 
Statesman,” Bowmanville; “The North 
Indianian,’ North Liberty, Ind.; “The 
Enterprise,” Livingston, Tenn.; “Imlay 
City Record,” Mich.; and the “Bridge- 
port Pioneer,” New Jersey. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

“Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment.” Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. American edition; 
illustrated. By Professor O. S. Fowler. 
Price, $1. Fowler’s Memory goes to the 
root of the subject, and no late work 
approaches it in value. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D. By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

“The Handbook for Home Improve- 
ment.” Comprising how to write, how 
to talk, how to behave, and how to do 
business. Complete in one volume; 600 
pages. Price, $2. 

“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing 
the original Greek text of the new Testa- 
ment, with an interlineary word-for- 
word English translation. By B. Wilson. 
884 pages. Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4. 

“Systematic Memory; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good 
Memory Better.” By T. Maclaren. En- 
larged and improved edition. Price, 60 
cents. 

“Science of Life,” $3.00; by O. S. Fow- 
ler. For centuries the world has endeav- 
ored to solve the vexed problem of the 
mutual relations of the sexes, but thou- 
sands of the wisest of men and women 
have abandoned the effort in despair. It 
was reserved for the present century to 
throw the greatest amount of light upon 
the subject that it has ever received, and 
at the present day men and women hold 
a truer position toward each other than 
they have ever before occupied. Each 
year adds to our store of information on 
the subject, corrects errors, reforms 
abuses, and places social life on a higher 
and nobler basis. 

The most valuable contribution to this 
subject is the present work, from the 
pen of Professor O. S. Fowler, who was 
acknowledged by all classes as one of 
the most distinguished exponents. 

“ZEdeology.” A Treatise on Generative 
Life. By Sydney Barrington Elliot, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. “AEdceology, though quite 
new, has already become famous. Whole 
pages in many of the largest daily pa- 
pers, and several pages in leading jour- 
nals have been devoted to it. It is most 
highly recommended by the press, emi- 
nent physicians, ministers, and prom- 
inent people of all callings. It is the 
most authoritative and valuable book on 
pre-natal influence ever published. It 
should be carefully read by every think- 
ing man and woman. We strongly rec- 
ommend it.”—Medical Brief. 
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“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter;” as manifested in Temperament 
and External Forms, and especially in 
the Human Face Divine. By Samuel R. 
Wells. A comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that is 
known on the subject is systematized, 
explained, illustrated, and applied. Phy- 
siognomy is shown to be no mere fan- 
ciful speculation, but a consistent and 
well-considered system of character- 
reading, based on the established truths 
of Physiology and Phrenology, and con- 
firmed by Ethnology, as well as by the 
peculiarities of individuals. It is no 
abstraction, but something to be made 
useful; something to be practiced by 
everybody and in all places, and made 
an efficient help in that noblest of all 
studies—Man. It is readily understood 
and as readily applied. Price, $3.00. 


Fowler’s Friction Soap is more than 
soap. It not only cleans your skin clean- 
er and quicker than any other soap ever 
made, but it is a good family physician, 
an antiseptic germicide, that kills all the 
microbes and disease germs that lurk 
and lodge in the crevices and pores of 
your skin. It is a mechanical masseur 
that massages the skin and circulates 
the blood. It is the one soap that brings 
health, vigor, and beauty. There is no 
other soap like it. It is an entirely new 
departure in soap making—the only 
great improvement made in Soaps in two 
thousand years. It contains no animal 
fats to become rancid and attract or gen- 
erate disease germs. None but the purest 
edible vegetable oils are used in its pro- 
duction. It contains no ammonia, soda, 
or acids to injure the skin. All its in- 
gredients are vegetable or of vegetable 
origin except the grit. That is made of 
a certain kind of rock, prepared by a 
special process, which fits it to the 
scouring of the human skin, without 
injury. 


A com- 


“Digestion and Dyspepsia.” 
plete explanation of the physiology of 
the digestive processes, with the symp- 
toms and treatment of Dyspepsia and 
other disorders of the digestive organs. 


Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Bound 
in muslin, price, $1.00. By far the best 
work on the subject ever published. 
With fifty illustrations; showing with all 
possible fullness every process of diges- 
tion, and giving all the causes, and di- 
rections for treatment of dyspepsia, a 
disorder which, in its various forms, is 
the cause of nearly all the diseases from 
which the human race is suffering. 


“Tokology” gives new and practical 
thoughts upon ventilation; best food for 
physical strength and healthy growth in 
children; directions for Medical Baths, 
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especially an inexpensive Turkish bath 
at home, having equal therapeutic value 
with one in a well-appointed institute; 
gymnastics, that are not only valuable 
for health, but essential to the success of 
every singer and speaker; also 35 pages 
on Dietetics, the outgrowth of experience 
on a scientific basis. Healthy food is 
made palatable, suiting the fastidious 
taste of the invalid. Nurses need no lon- 
ger be nonplused to furnish dainty dish- 
es for the sick. Price, $2.25. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By 
G. H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 
cents. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1. Success in life depends large- 
ly on never forgetting. 


“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, 
M.D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 


“In Oudemon.” Being the reminis- 
cences of an occasional traveler. By 
Henry S. Drayton, M.D. 12mo; 378 pages; 
cloth. Price, $1.50. This is an absorb- 
ing and romantic narrative of love and 
adventures, but there is here nothing of 
the smoke and clash of battle as chron- 
icled by the too admilitant spirit of the 
day. Somewhere beneath the South 
American equator the traveler pene- 
trates by a route previously unknown 
into the ridge-bound country of which 
he gives a stirring account. Once among 
Oudemonians all doors are open to him 
and he can study their manners and 
customs, their home and social life, their 
industries, literature, and civil econom- 
ies. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases.” By 
James Manby Gully, M.D. New edition, 
12mo; extra cloth; price, $1.50. Mrs. S. 
E. D. Thompson, Lee, N. H., says: “I can- 
not well express my gratitude for the 
benefit I have received from the book 
and it’s author’s personal counsel. Con- 
demned to die, 1 am now well. It is 
truly wonderful how the power of rest- 
ing is increased under the influence of 
the regimen prescribed. I have distrib- 
uted many copies of this book, and have 
known of a life-long asthmatic cured, 
biliousness removed, perennial hay-fever 
banished for good, and other wonderful 
changes wrought, by means of the regi- 
men formulated in ‘Natural Cure.” <A 
friend remarked: ‘It is full of encourage- 
ment for those who wish to live in clean 
bodies.’ Another said: ‘It has proved to 
me that I have been committing slow 
suicide. Our minister says: ‘I have 
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modified my diet, and feel like a new 
man.’ ”’ 

“Science of a New Life.” By John 
Cowan, M.D. A _ book well worth pos- 
sessing by every thoughtful man and 
woman. “The Science of a New Life,” 
has received the highest testimonials 
and commendations from the leading 
medical and religious critics; has been 
heartily indorsed by all the leading phi- 
lanthropists, and recommended to every 
well-wisher of the human race. To all 
who are married, or are contemplating 
marriage, it will give information worth 
hundreds of dollars, besides conferring 
a lasting benefit not only upon them, 
but upon their children. Every thinking 
man and woman should study this work. 

“How to Grow Handsome.” By D. H. 
Jacques; $1.00. We hold that it is every 
woman’s duty to be as beautiful as pos- 
sible. Nature intended that she should 
be the fair sex. One of woman’s aims 
in life should be to cultivate the beauty, 
be it little or much, that nature has en- 
dowed her with. In doing this she in- 
creases her power for good in the world. 
Emerson says: “A beautiful woman is a 
practical poet, teaching her savage mate, 
planting tenderness, hope, and eloquence 
in all whom she approaches.” Read 
“How to Grow Handsome.” 

“The Human Face,” by R. D. Stocker, 
50 cents, has reached a second edition. 
It is a very able text-book on the char- 
acters of the face, and gives a series of 
rules to the beginner, some of which we 
quote: “In the first place, always esti- 
mate the predominant temperament of 
the subject, and then observe in how 
great a degree the other temperaments 
are represented. Then regard the con- 
tours of the head and forehead, and the 
lips and jaw, noticing whether the will, 
the intellect, or the passions dominate 
character,” ete., ete. 

“Transmission,” by Georgiana B. Kir- 
by, 50 cents, is full of valuable sugges- 
tions, and contains many _ valuable 
thoughts which might profitably be pon- 
dered over whilst enjoying the vacation 
period. It has been clearly demonstrated 
in these modern days that nothing is to 
be had without paying the full price. 
Thus the satisfaction and joys of parent- 
age can only be had by the study of, 
and obedience to, natural and spiritual 
law at the cost of much effort, self-de- 
nial, and self-control. It has been proved 
that woman has the large balance of 
power in the formation of character. 

“Chastity: Its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Advantages.” By Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook. Price by mail, cloth, $1.00. 
“IT do not see how it can be improved. I 
am delighted with the chapters. You 
write in the noblest spirit, in exquisite 
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style. The chapters are like a great 
picture with a great perspective; they 
are full of atmosphere—you can walk 
right into them and find plenty of room. 
The lowest rungs of the ladder are indi- 
vated, and the topmost elevation is in 
full view. With these immense advan- 
tages you make the desirableness of a 
clean life manifest.” In another letter 
the same writer says: “I delight in the 
‘alm superior way in which you treat 
this subject. It is as if you had lived 
3,000 years ago and reached a height 
from which you could survey the past 
and future for the benefit of the present 
generation.”—Dr. Susan A. Everett. 


“Fruit and Bread.” A Natural and 
Scientific Diet. By Gustave Schlickey- 
sen. Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. In addition, it also 
contains a complete and radical cure for 
intemperance by the use of a vegetable 
and fruit diet. By Charles O. Groom 
Napier, F.R.S. 250 pages. Price by mail, 
$1.00. 

“Aids to Family Government; or, The 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children 
According to Froebel and the Kinder- 
garten Method.” By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. 
Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. One 
hundred hints and suggestions to parents 
concerning family government, by the 
translator; the Rights of Children, by 
Herbert Spencer. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
“We have here a book of uncommon and 
permanent value which every woman, 
every mother, should be acquainted with. 
In each chapter the author handles her 
subject in rich and _ skillful language, 
with much acuteness and extraordinary 
technical knowledge, showing with great 
clearness the deficiencies in the care and 
training of children, both in sickness and 
health, and gives an abundance of most 
valuable hints, practical directions, and 
excellent counsel. It is a book worthy 
to be ranked with the best that have ever 
been written concerning the training of 
children.”—Bazar. 


“The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion,” by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Cloth; price by mail, $1.00. “We have 
not for years had the privilege of read- 
ing a book more thoroughly helpful, 
truthful, scientific, and yet clearer and 
simpler in language than this latest 
work of this author. The directions 
which he gives are easily followed; his 
analysis of causes leading to pulmonary 
troubles is intelligible to every layman; 
the incidents that illustrate his points 
and discussions are both interesting and 
valuable. In short, it is a book which 
not only every physician, but every head 
of a family should possess.”—Public 
Opinion. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 


Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 


1905 


For 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed trom New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00, 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
McNeIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D H. 
Tacques, MD. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of »%ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘*‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. ComBe. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expres-ional. By 

THOMAS A, and WILLIAM HyDs. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely. and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This ts 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who wc uld excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders __ Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address Name 





Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 


Post Office 


State.. 
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Six Hundred Acre Mountain Park 


Near Reading, Pa., only 94 minutes from Philadelphia (Reading Terminal) and 
four hours from New York—fine vestibuled train without change. 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 
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THE ORIGINAL MASSAGE INSTITUTION 


WITHOUT A PEER as to location, air, water, scenery. Location selected 
and buildings erected by their sole owner and present manager to illustrate AN 
IDEA which had grown out of twenty years of invalidismn. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOPELESS INVALIDISM, convalesence, and 


restored health have enabled the founder of this sanitarium to develop 


-THE EXACT SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


based upon Life’s Great Law, the analogue of Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Over 300 large, royal octavo pages; price, $2.00. ‘The most important work of 
this or any other age. Solves all medical problems and establishes a science of 
regaining and maintaining health as certain and reliable as astronomy or chemistry. 
It will double the average of human life within fifty years. 

THIRTY YEARS OF PRACTICE justifies the most extreme claims. No 
patient has died in this Sanitarium in fifteen years except from the infirmities of old 
age, and not more than two or three from accident or violence in thirty years. No 
other Sanitarium and no other system of treatment in the known world can show an 
equal record. Some day we propose to show you how $150.00 was transmuted into 
$250,000.00 by an erstwhile incurable invalid. What did it but ‘‘ The Exact 
Science of Health’’? Don’t fail to send for the book. To all who send Post Office 
Order drawn on Walters Park, Pa., for $1.50 before June 15th, the book will be sent 
postpaid. 

Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., 
Lock Box 4, WaLTers Park, Pa. 
References—Publisher of this Journal, 
Bradstreet’s, Dun & Co., or Penna. Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C,, LONDON, ENGLAND 








OBJECTS 


To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 


To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 




















Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects-- 70, DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
ECUS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 


(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 

(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 


(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 


—, yoo Joint Secretaries 
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The Water Cap Sanitarium © 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 





Send 5 cents in stamps for 
TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


| 


A Live Phrenological Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$5aDa the year round. Outfit 25 cents. “JAS. 
Yu 1, EARLE & Co., Publishers, Boston 


WA N TE D Men and women to join 

The Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides | 
a permanent home and employment for its 
members. Send for its monthly paper, | 
10 cents a year—sample free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
2711 Franklin Avenue 








Return to Nature 








pom COME AND GO. New—so-.called— 
cures, mental science, physical. culture, mag- 
netic healing, and what not spring up, have 
their little day,and are no more. TRUTH, the 


essence of it all, only remains fixed throughout | 
What you and I want then | 


the shifting time 
is more truth, more light We have translated 
the great German Naturopath Adolph Just’s 
lifework, RETURN TO NATURE. because it 
contains more of this quality—of truth unvar 
nished—than we ever have found anywhere 
else. By its aid any man or woman can work 
out his or her own salvation without recourse 
to doctor, master their own bodies and environ 
ment, and regain superb health and strength— 
as did the author More than that, it solves 
the social question, the sex question, gives 
rules for right living easy to follow for anyone, 
has a chapter on the care of children, and 
altogether it will prove the best friend that 
ever entered your house. Its price is $2.00 
bound, paper cover $1.50. 


Send for circulars and Naturopathic literature to 


BENEDICT LUST 


Dept. X 111 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. | 








THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA 


Physicians, Sar guardians, or friends who desire to 
ylace any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home an they can receive good care, and 
Hom opathic treatment, should visit Easton betu sre making 


arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
"Phone, 1661. ‘For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 











J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 











A Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 


Pencils without breaking off every minute 
ev write smoothest an 
dealer for DIXON’S SPENC 


in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & Cu., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





American 





A New Poster 


FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19x 24 inches 


Just the thing for Lecturers 
$1.00 PER HUNDRED 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 


Journal 


16-p. Weekly. 

Sample Free. 
MP All about Bees and their 
“ae. profitable care. Best writers, 
4\ Oldest bee-paper; illustrated. 
m 
2) Dept. for beginners. Sample 
9/ of paper and catalog of bee- 
2/ supplies tree. Address, 

GEORG E W. YORK & CO. 

weaie Erle St. CH1cacGo,ILu. 
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d last longest. Ask your 
J1 LS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.J. 
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Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children’s 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. | 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘“‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,” | 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 





All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 








LEARN 
SHORTHAND 


DEAR READER: Shorthand is a time 
saver and a money maker. Stenographers 
get more at the start and have better oppor 
tunities than average employees. If you 
will read our 8t-page catalogue I believe 
you will enroll with us at once. We have 
a Short Course for busy people, a Complete 
Course for those who wish to use shorthand 
as a wage earner, and a Special Advanced 
Course. Highly endorsed by leading short- 
han'l experts. Instruction based on expe 
rience in professional shorthand work. For 
more than two years we did a Jarge amount 
of shorthand reporting for the Law Depart 
meut of the City of New York Suecessful 
people in our own city and in every part of 
the country from Maine to California. Send 
for Catalogue and Free Lesson. 

Cordially yours, 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY 


Principal 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 
Dept. X, 150 Nassau Street, New York 











VAUGHT’S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN CULTURE 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE WHOLLY FOR USE 


FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RICHT TO THE POINT 


Not an unnecessary word in it. Wholly arranged for Practical Application. 
Illustrated in the boldest, most pointed, original and practicai manner. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. Just the 
way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, family, friends, neighbors, 
enemies and all others, 


FOR QUICK USE 


PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLING INDESCRIBABLY ORICINAL 
REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUGHT, PUBLISHER 
{30 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ELEVEN 





The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus ‘‘ from the head to the tail"’ of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


Concerning Marriage 
By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to 
Be Happy Though Married”’ 50 cents 
Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 50 cents 
Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 


It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American mee ting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round exceilence in the field events. Such 
a combination as is shown when the two races meet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


Speeches and Toasts 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, Toasts Social, 
Christenings, Birthdays, Cricket Dinners, Angling 
and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Duti.s, etc., etc. 


50 cents 


Health Exercises and Home 
Gymnastics 


Without the Use of Appliances. Illustrated 
with numerous photographs. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 
‘During my twenty years’ experience I have seen 
oe a number of remarkable cures from the daily use 
a few suitable exercises, and I have had so many 
patients who were looked upon by both their physicians 
and their families as beyond recovery, but are to-day 
in robust health, as a result of nothing but carefully 
prescribed massage, and gymnastics, and hygienic 
treatment, that it seems as if others similarly afflicted 
should have at least the same opportunities for effect- 
ing equally happy results. 
‘| have every reason to believe that those who will 
follow what I have prescribed will not consider the 
time ill spent.”,—Harrvic NIssEn. 


OUR FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the following new books by various authors never before published in the 
United States will bring to our readers many happy and instructive hours 


BOOKS ARE SOLD AT 50 CENTS EACH 








The Secret of Good Health and 
Long Life 


yo — BROWN, :.R.C., P.L.R., 
Ay & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 
“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than any other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them isa teac hing the ut yields in moment to 
no other whatever.”,-—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 
By ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
‘*Drawn Linen Work.”’ Illustrated. 50 cents 
The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. It is to help. 
such students of t! e ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is not the least of the many wishes of 
the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes. 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘‘ Look 
at Shakespeare,"’ ‘‘ See Beaconsfield,” ‘‘ You see, 
don't you see,” ‘‘ You know, don't you know,” 
‘*T say, look here."’ One hears them every day, on 
every side, but it is seldom their use meets with 
the complimentary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying ‘* Look here,"’ was answer d 
gailantly, ‘‘I am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure I see’ This compliment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall | Say ? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 

Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose. It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or pocket. 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 
By JAY HICKORY WOOD 50 cents 
Including ‘‘ The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 
‘*Kicking Strap’s Race,” ‘*McBrae’s System,” 
** Jellicoe’s Melodrama,” etc. 








FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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BE HEALTHY AND HAPPY-READ 








The High-class Monthly Magazine devoted to Physical 
Culture and Hygiene 


“TT TELLS YOU THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW” 
‘*No Home should be without it’”’ 


Among its valuable attractions are the ‘‘ Home,” ‘‘ Question and Answer,” 
‘‘ Hygiene,’ and Editorial Departments, and each issue contains a valuable, 
interesting, beautifully illustrated lesson on ‘‘ Physical Culture,” by Prof. 
Anthony Parker. 


On the staff of are to be found the most brilliant writers 
and authorities on the subjéct of Preservation and Restora- 
tion of Health, Strength, and Vitality by natural meth- 


ods, absolutely without drugs. In fact . contains a mine of 
valuable information. Among its contri- HEALTH | butors are Henry 
Wood, Annie S. Perkins, James Ravens- croft, Ellen Goodell 
Smith, M.D., Helen Campbell, A. B. Jamison, M.D., and many others. 


‘*Health’’ is ably edited, attractive in appearance, clean 
and wholesome, and only 10 cents a copy or $1.00 a year 


Special Offer to Readers of ‘‘ The Phrenological Journal ”’ 
AUTHORIZED EDITION 


Zancig’s Complete Palmistry--FREE 


ZANCIW’S NEW COMPLETE PALMISTRY. The only authorized 
edition published. By Prof. and Mme. Zancig. The simplest presentation of 
the science of Modern Palmistry published. All of the discoveries, investigations, 
and researches of centuries are summed up in this practical Treatise on Palmistry. 
86 fine illustrations, 

N.B.—Other editions bearing the name of Zanzigs are not authorized by them. 


This beautiful, instructive, cloth-bound book will be 
sent free to every reader of The Phrenological Journal 
sending us $1.00 for one year’s subscription to ‘‘Health’’; foreign countries, 50 cents additional 


Send your name Health Publishing Co. 


and we will send sample copy 
of “Health” Free Dept. 109 F, 1562 Broadway, New York 
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\i All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of y) 


Wathis page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LivinG 


Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 

Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre CTF 
i de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily R97 

Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others. 


Meo THE LIVING AGE 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political lnforma- 
ition, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


Ht RODUGE THe MAGAZINE} 


To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers off 
STHE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, t» any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


THREE MONTHS, Thirteen Weeks, FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


\ These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred 
Wand fifty octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Litera- 
mture. Subscriptions may begin with any desired date. 

Published every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages e 
year. Popular. vet of permanent value. 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year Single Number, 15 Cents 


THE LIVING "ACE COMPANY 


pram P.O. Box 5206 131, BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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